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As late as 1938 there vere 200,000 cne-xooa schools 
scattered throughout the Onited States. By 1978 there were little 
■ore than 1,000 in operation. Pri nary-source research cx rural 
education has now been conducted by 23 researchers in Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Otah, and 
Nyoalng, sponsored by the Hountain Plains Library Association and 
funded by the National Endowment for the Huaanities. Oaing 
inforaetlon froa oral histories, treasured a>eentoes, speeches, 
newspapers and other published sources, school records, songs, and 
photographs, this volune presents historical vignettes cf aany 
aspects of rural education froa the late 1800*8 to 1S80~ Chapters 
focus on: country school architecture: eleaents of country school 
success (saaple diploaa, exaaination guestiona, gaacs, class 
pictures): teachers (their role, rules, restrictions, salaries, 
training, certificates) : the sa jor role played by rural schools in 
imparting Aaerican culture to laaigrants; the aultl-purpose role of 
country schools as coaaunity centers used for voting, dancing, 
card-playing, socializing, debating, church, weddings, funerals, and 
civic aeetings; and present day contributions, iapllcations, and 
trends for the country school. The addresses of Country school Legacy 
Archive Bepositeries where additional aaterials aay be sent are 
listed. (NEC) 
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COUNTRY SCHOOL LEGACY: HUMANITIES ON THE FRONTIER 

The Mountain Plains Library Association is pleased to be involved m this 
project documenting the country school experience Funding of this project 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities, cost sharing and other 
contributions enabled us all to work with the several state based Humanities 
Committees as well as many other state and local libraries, agencies and 
interested citizens we are deeply impressed not only by the enthusiasm for 
this work by all concerned but by the wealth of experience brought to bear In 
focusing attention on -and recapturing— this important part of history, and 
how we got here This project seems to identify many of the roots and -charac- 
ter formation" of our social, political and economic institutions in the West 

^iready the main Project objective seems to be met, stimulating library usage 
and increasing circulation of historical and humanities materials in this region. 
Public interest is rising in regional, state and local history. Oral history programs 
are increasing with greater public participation. The study of genealogy— and 
(he search for this information— is causing much interest in consulting— and 
preserving- historical materials. What has been started here will not end with 
this project The Immediate results will tour the entire region and be available 
for any who wish the program, film, and exhibit. There will be more discussion 
of— and action on— the issues involving the humanities and public policies, 
past and present. The Mountain Plains Ubrary Association is proud to be a 
partner in this work, the Country School Legacy, and its contribution to under 
standing humanities on the frontier 

Joseph J Anderson 
Nevada state Librarian 
Past President 

Mountain Plains Library Association 
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ABSTRACT 

"Country School Legacy:" Humanities On the Frontier" represents 
original research by 2k librarian/researchers and humanities 
scholars on six ir x>rtant themes i Country Schools as Historic 
Sites i Country Scnools as Community C enters j Teachers: Their 
Roles, Rules, and Restrictions? Reading, Writing, 'Rithmetic 
and Recitation i Country Schools and the Americanization of 
Ethnic Groups j and Country Schools Today. Research was sponsored 
bv the Mountain Plains Library Association under the direction 
of Andrew Gulliford, and -$275,000 in funding was awarded by 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

The research focuses primarily on the states of: Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Wyoming. In each state all six sub-themes have been 
throughly researched, and that research is reflected in the 
1,500 pages of comprehensive reports written for the project. 
Of special note are the authentic manuscripts of retired teachers 
who vividly tell of their rural school experiences. 

Publicity about the project has occurred in: History News , the 
National Retired Tpa oWg Association Newsle tter. The Christian 
^^M^Knr American Heritage . SmairscKooT For um, The " 
fjjjyoiia c t for Education rutjOfji i^^ 
Education Week and hundre ds of newspapers across the West and 
ITaTelt? A fi lm is also available. Contact: Project Director, 
Country School Legacy, Box 305, Silt, CO, Bio 32. 
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Foreword 



The original inspiration for this 
project came from an article titled 
• Educational Legacy Rural 
One-Room schoolhouses" by Dr 
Fred E H. Schroeder published in 
Historic Preservation in 1977 
Thanks to the sponsorship of the 
Mountain Plains Library Association 
and funding by the National Endow 
rrient for the Humanities Division of 
Public Programs and the Library 
Program, major primary source 
research on rural education has 
now been conducted by 23 
researchers in eight st£te$. 

in archives designated ar the 
back of this booklet, oral histories, 
school records, photographs, and 
personal country school accounts 
are to be found for the slates of North 
Dakota. South Dakota. Colorado. 
Wyoming. Nevada. Nebraska, Kan 
sas and Utah. 

Joseph Edelen. MPLA Executive 
Secretary, is to be commended for 
his role as Fiscal Agent for the 
$275,000 eighteen month grant 
The carefully composed exhibits 
were designed :>y Berkeley 
Lobanov. and the superb 
documentary film is the work of a 
major new filmmaker, Randall 
Teeuwen 

Hundreds of former students, 
retired teachers, librarians, and local 
historical society officials have 
spent countless hours volunteering 
their time on behalf of the project 
The Country School Legacy is 
indeed richer thanks to those indi- 
viduals, professional and non 
professional, working and retired, 
who agreed to be interviewed, to 
Identify former schools, and to 
meticulously comb through school 
records. 

The exhibits, the film, this booklet, 
all serve as precursor to the seminar 
discussions which will be held at 
over 264 sites throughout eight 
states. The seminars will be coordi 
nated by staff membersand will fea 
ture panel discussions on 
contemporary end historical 
themes in rural education. The 
seminars will provide not only an 
opportunity for personal sharing 
and reminiscing, but also a serious 
evaluation of the role of the country 
school in the community. 



As T S. Eliot said. "We shall not 
cease from exploration and the end 
of all cur exploring will be to arrive 
where we started and to know the 
place for the first time " 

The Country School Legacy staff 
is to be praised for their dedication, 
perseverance, and enthusiasm. I 
have truly_ enjoyed working with 
each and every one of the huma- 
nists and researchers. Thanks go to 
Colorado Mountain College and Silt 
Elementary School for providing 
me with a teave of absence to direct 
this grant I am also indebted to my 
wife. Stephanie Moran. who v 
endured interminable telephone 
calls and weeks on end when 1 was 
away from home on the trail of one 
room schools 

Looking to the past, 1 would like to 
dedicate this booklet to Mrs. Esma 
Lewis who taught school In 
Garfield County. Colorado for sixty 
years. Three generations of 
students are in her debt. 

Looking to the future. 1 dedicate 
this booklet to Dan Vogeler and his 
students at the Brown's Park one- 
room school in northwest Colorado 
May all the country schools in this 
nation continue to offer an excellent 
education within a warm frame 
work of close personal and 
community ties 

in the words of Dr Fred 
Schroeder: 

But the farther I travel from 
that quaint and fragrant 
beginning, the closer is my 
affinity to the goals of the 
resourceful and idealistic 
rural teacher for whom no 
subject, course or age was 
separated from its neigh A 
bors. and with whom the 
school day became an invi 
tatlon to circles of exper 
ience. widening outward 
from the common room so 
that child, community, 
nature, books and imagina 
tion were unified in an 
adventure of growing and 
learning 

Andrew Gulliford 
Silt, ( dorado 
i une 1981 



best m mum: 




Randall Teeuwen, Esther Cambell (81), 
and Andrew Gulliford at the Ladage 
School, National Hietoric Site, Browne 
Park, CO. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 



After one look at the building, I was sure I had lost my mind, it was built of rough boards With 
double&oarded walls with tarpaper between the boards We had a small box heater to heat the 
building which It dldnt do in cold weather when it was really cold we moved the desks up as 
close as we could to the stove 




Olive SaUaday. Teacher, 
South Park, Colorado. 1927 



At the turn of the century, the United States 
had 200.000 one-room schools, but now there 
are little more than a thousand in operation 
What happened to all of those simple, white, 
frame buildings that dotted the prairie or were 
tucked away in narrow mountain valley*? 

They had names like Brush Creek School. 
Fairview. Broken Bone, windy fbint. Ragoda. 
DunkJey Sleepy Cat. Elk Head, Moon Hill, and 
Fry Gulch One school in Hamilton County, 
- Nebraska near Cedar Hill earned the 
nickname "Pokey Hoodie" 

From 1870 until the one-room school 
played a vital part in the settling of the Ameri- 
can west Rural America was raised in a coun- 
try school, and those values and traditions 
which made up our combined heritage were 
taught by teachers in isolated communities on 
vast sweeps of the mountains and plains The 
buildings remain as silent testaments to a 
nation of immigrants bent on success 

No one knows how many one-room 
school buildings still stand State historical 
societies are ignorant about an architectural 
feature in &>eir state's history that is absolutely 
pivots! to the development of rural western 
states Consequently those schools that are 
not burned br demolished are being 
destroyed by simple neglect and natural 
deterioration 

Architecturally the schools are as diverse as 
those who built them All of them are made 
from whatever materials were at hand — 
w£0d, stone, logs, adobe, brick, and sod The 
firv. Nebraska schools were little more than 
sod huts with dirt floors, crude doors, and 
leaky roofs In one Kansas sod school, a snake 
once fell though the roof, landed on tne pot- 
bellied stove, and began to sizzle^ 

In 1886 a sod schoolhouse in Custer County, 
Nebraska was all the communijycould afford, 
by 1902 the citizens of CandaTj North Dakota 
bad built a h;gh school^vejy^helmingry beau- 
tiful in its design and massive in its propor- 
tions The immigrants were here to stay 

The line blurs and the definitions blend as to 
what constitutes a country school, but the 
rationale is the same in every state A com- 
munity with * xhool. was a community with 
a ftture Unlike the East where the settlers 
built churches first, in the west all manner of 
men were to be found who spoke a variety of 
, languages and held quite different religious 
beliefs Schools therefore took priority In the 
years from 1875. schoolhouses were erected in 
Nebraska at the rate of approximately one 
each day—and for the next quarter century, a 
hoolhouse was erected every two 
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days 'nScotts Bluff county, Nebraska, a school 
was ouilt in 1886 with walls of baled straw a 
sod roof and a dirt floor It was sixteen feet 
long, twelve feet wide, and seven feet high 
Within two years cattle had devoured it 

Writing in Sod Walk: The Story of the 
Nebraska Sod House. Rober L welsch states 
December first saw the new sod 
schoolhouse ready for its 
fifteep-year-old teacher ¥ in short 
skirts and long braids The little, 
unpainted rickety table and equally 
feeble chair had been salvaged from 
the unoccupied sod cabin of my 
grarjdmother. Mrs Martha Mapes, 
the square, wood-burning stove 
had ! been lent by Reverend Wiiiiam 
Elliot. fatherofW C Elliot of Mason 
City; six wooden benches had been 
made to accommodate not only the 
six / pupils but the people who 
would come there to attend church 
services or community affairs At the 
training school we had been taught 
how to make a crude blackboard by 
applying a compound— chiefly of 
soot or lampblack— to a kind of 
building paper When six feet of this 
had been put in place and a box of 
chalk purchased, the equipment 
was complete 

The home-made benches varied, as 
three had backs while three had 
, none and the only boy, Ed Cooper 
coniended that he should occupy 
one of the most comfortable ones, 
so a compromise was necessary As 
there were no desks, the writing les- ' 
son was a protracted one, each 
child in turn sitting on the teacher's 
chair at her table to laboriously write 
in his copybook 

The floor was dirt and during the 
cold winter of 1884 the teacher's feet 
were frosted Later a quantity of 
str, j was put on the floor which 
made it warmer but proved to be a . 
breeding place for fleas This was 
not conducive to quiet study but did 
afford the children some bodily 
activity 

If fleas frequented dirt floors in. the winter 
when spring thaws came the sod-school 
floors wer£ often "slick as grease " But there 
were wdro calamities 

In Let Your light Shine the story is retold of 
how when Hannah Johnson arrived from 



Nebraska to teach in Daniel. Wyoming she 
found her school had four walls but no roof It 
was spring and the rancners were taking their 
cattle to the summer range They stopped their 
work to board the roof, but the mailorder 
roofing paper did not arrive before a heavy 
rain When the rain splashed down between 
the boards, the, teacher taught from under her 
umbrella and the children continued their 
wort sitting under their desks 

In wooded areas along the Missouri, the 
Platte and other streams, log cabins would 
usually be built for the students Mrs George 
Haight of Madison County. Nebraska 
described the log school she attended, which 
was constructed about 1871 

Mr Hutchms hauled logs from tne 
Elkhorn River, he then hewed off 
both sides, put them on top the 
other and filled the openings with 
grass and mud For the roof he put 
on poles, trash and grass and lastly 
dirt The'e was one window and a 
door large enough for a barn 

The first year we had no floor, but 
the second they sawed slabs and 
placed them round side down 
Benches were made of slabs also, 
with four sticks driven in for legs and 
unless we sat just so, down all 
would go which often happened as 
we youngsters of this rudefy con- 
structed hut were in fa a good time 
occasionally 
If green wood was used small branches 

would continue to sprout from inside the 

walls 

Nellie Carnahan Robinson taught in the 
Disappointment Creek Valley in Southwest 
Colorado in 1897 As a teacher new to the area, 
she was not impressed with her little log 
scnool 

I am sure there was not another 
schoolhouse in the whole country 
as primitive as this one There 
couldn't have been It was made of 
logs and had been built in a day by 
the men in the settlement Tie 
dimensions were about fourteen by 
sixteen feet The logs were chinked 
and daubed with adobe mud !n 
many places the mud had fallen out 
If a child wanted to look at anyone 
passing, he would peek between 
the logs 

The roof was made by first placing a 
layer of poles across which was the 
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ceiling The poles were then 
covered with straw and over the 
straw was a thickxoating of adobe 
mud From the ndge pole on each 
side were unfinished boards There 
was very little slant to the roof, but it 
kept out the ram 

On some days we had occasional 
showers of dirt when a wood rat 
wduid be prowling around up there 
The floor was of unfinished boards, 
and if a child dropped a pencil he 
had learned to be quick to retrieve or 
it rolled through the cracks under the 
floor At times we would have i gen- 
eral upheaval at the noon hour when 
the boys would take up the 
floorboards and reclaim the erasers, 
pencils, chalk, and various other arti- 
cles the wood rat had hidden under 
there 

In Wyoming, more often than not. the 
school was a log building vV&lls covered with 
muslin or burlap moved frequently when mice 
came inside to explore the interior 

Even though the school house itself might 
be made of rough cut logs, its setting could be 
one of natural beauty which made up for the 
crude architecture According to Mary A. Riley- 
The setting was very picturesque— a 
little valley with forested hills all 
around, Devils Tower to the west, 
nmrocks 10 the east and the irrigated 



pastures and hay fields of the 
Camps tool Ranch to the north 
Chokechemes. gooseberries, straw- 
berries, and wild roses grew along 
the banks of Lytle Creek Our drink- 
ing water came from the clear, cool 
stream 

Country schools represented the ultimate in 
utilitarian architecture Frame buildings often 
cost no more than a few hundred dollars in 
materials. All labor was donated, and school 
supplies were scavenged in at least one Ne- 
vada mining camp, schoolchildren had the 
dubious distinction of sitting on abandoned 
dynamite kegs instead of desksl 

The schools oten moved around a great 
deal, too As populations changed in farming 
or jnining communities, the school buildings, 
built without benefit of foundations, plumb- 
ing, or wiring, would be put on skids and 
moved to adjacent communities Most of the 
moves met with the mutual approval of local 
school boards, but occasionally clandestine 
moves occurred at night Children would walk 
to school the next day only to find their school 
building another mile or two down the road 

Alice Marsh described an tncident in "Fifty 
Years Ago in Cume Nevada" which illustrates 
a community's attachment to its schoolhouse 
Apparently, the schoolhouse was on the prop- 
erty of a widow who was not particularly 
enchanted with the school 



The 'poor widow' constantly quar- 
reled with this one and that one. 
indeed finally wasting her entire 
property in lawsuits wTii l e waning 
with the chairman of the school 
board, she declared she was going 
to make the schoolhouse into 3 
washhouse Since it was on her 
land, it belonged to her, she said 
One day, she actually boarded the 
morning tram for Elko to bn.ig back 
the sheriff on the afternoon tram to 
put us off as trespassers Now, we 
know mat had the schoolhouse 
been on a concrete foundation, it 
might be proved to be attached to 
the land It was. however, on piles of 
rock at the four comers and the mid- 
dle of the long sides There was no 
time to get a legal opinion As soon 
as the tram had vanished around the 
bend, several teams of draft horses 
appeared as n" by magic. The school- 
house, the pupils and the teacher all 
rolled off and down the road a quar- 
ter of a mile to a bit of railroad prop- 
erty The fence around the old lot 
was replaced, and every trace of our 
occupancy was removed When the 
snenff stepped from 'J>e train that 
afternoon, the school was in session 
as usual, and he could fihd no sign 
of its ever having been on the lot n 
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Thomas County Dugout School, Kanma* 




~ ^ *hool on Cottonwood Creek, Denkh Nevada 
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Claim shack used aJ a school, South Fork of Bad River, 8.D. c. 1904 
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Cleveland Consolidated School, Nelson County, N.D> 



town Strange, too the sheriff 
' couldn't find a single person who 
had ever seen the school on that 
spot 

Rural school, had to be located within 
walking distance or at least pon> r 'ding dis- 
tance of the homes of the pupils In th~ '«tor- 
lal era. South Dakota tended to re, 
Easrrn dimension* of two by three n a 
school district Brookings County along the 
Minnesota border developed an average of 
five schools per standard congressional town- 
ship of thirty-six square miles District sizes 
ranged from four square miles to twelve 
square miles 

Further west m South Dakota f ^re tended to 
be still fewer schools per township, but this 
state of nearly 80000 square miles still devel- 
oped 5,011 one-teacher rural schools by 1916, 
when the number was at or near the peak 

The upsnot of the density of school houses 
thai developed was that the number of fami- 
lies and the amount of wealth to underwrite a 
school building v^re not large Costly build- 
ings "fren were clearly beyond the means of 
\ tbe tax base and the legislature saw fit to 
"protect distucts against the foolish 
extravagance of a temporary majority even 
after the grinding poverty of the first years of 
settlement had been overcome 

Buildings intended to last indefinitely how- 
ever soon followed Neighborhoods often 
buiK these schoolhouses before most of the 
seniers wee out of their initial dugouts, sod- 
dies or claim shanties It has been suggested 
rhif s phenomenon occurred not just 



because the settlers were eager for schools for 
their children, but also because of shrewd 
fiscal behavior on their part They voted bonds 
to run over a Jong period so that the settlers 
who would come later would bear the larger 
part of the expense There would also be 
immediate income to some of the early settlers 
as they hired out to haul lumber from a rail 
head and to aid in construct-on 

In Colorado, recognizing that the improved 
property in most areas of the state was mm- 
irnal and that additional sources for school 
financing would not only be desirable bur 
probably necessary the second Territorial 
Legislature, when it convened in rnid-summer 
1862, provided for the following supplement 
to school fun/Js ' That hereafte r when any 
new mineral lode, of either gold bearing 
quartz, silver, or other valuable metal, shall be 
discovered p this Territory, one claim of one 
hundred feet in length on such lode shall be 
setapartand held in perpetuity for the use aa* 
benefit of schools in this Territory " It was 
anticipated that this innovative approach by 
the Territory would facilitate the educational 
enterprise in the area while, at the same time, 
reducing the tax burden on individual piop- 
erty owners 

W J Curtice, the first Territorial Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, responded to his 
new position with the following charge to the 
public to carry out the most important phase 
of the first school laws 

It now remains for the people and 
their duly chosen school officers, to 
immitate [sic ) the commendable 



zeal of the Legislative Assembly ih 
behalf of education, by carrying ir/to 
effect the school law and inaugurat- 
ing a put "c school system in every 
county of the Territory in discharg- 
ing this duty, we shall not only 
remove a great barrier— want of 
schools— to the rapid settlement of 
the country, but will be developing 
an educational system among us, 
for the f» ture. of greater value than 
the gold of our mountains, and a 
better safeguard to society than the 
elertive franchise or standing 
arm.es 

Country schools were a common sight on 
the prairie landscape of North Dakota 
Although wood construction was most com- 
mon early records compiled by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction indicate a variety 
of building materials In 1894, 273 schools 
were built in North Dakota Of that total, 263 
were frame. 5 were stone. I was sod and 4 
were of log construction 8y 1906, North 
Dakota had 3,700 schools Of that total. 3.554 
were frame, 103 were stone or brick. 9 were 
sod and 34 were of log construction By 1914- 
1915 the last year that such statistics were 
compiled. North Dakota had 5.150 frame, 252 
stone or brick and 19 log or stone schools 

While the earliest participants of the country 
school legacy experienced some variety of 
construction and architecture, later 
generations did nc: Standardization was 
established by the second decade of the 20th 
century Planbooks for the construction of 
schools and the passage of state laws aimed 
at uniformity promulgated by the State Superin- 
tendent and administered by the state's fifty- 
three county superintendents, carried out the 
process Yet, if standardization eliminated th.s 
local variety of architecture, it also esk. Jished a 
common legacy which was experienced by 
wrtipiiy all rural school children over the next 
thirty ytfMrs The comrr v n sense of the white. 
framed, one-room so within walking dis- 
tance of the family farrr yas duplicated in every 
township of the state fiom 1915 until the end of 
World War II 

In Wyoming, to obtain standardization cer- 
tain physical elements of the school had to be 
met This included wrll sites, good outdoor 
bathrooms, playground equipment, flag pole, 
and other additions to the structure that made 
movement of the building a more 
complicated and expensive procedure than it 
' ad been in the past 

Schools were named after geographical 
points or other landmarks, and names like 
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'Eagle's Nest 'Paradise Valley" and 'Cot- 
tonwood" were duplicated many times 
throughout the state There was also a ten- 
dency to name the school after the family who 
'onated the land or upon whose land the 
schec' was moved Changes in land owner- 
ship would then mean a renaming of the 
school Another custom was to name the 
school after the children attending This was 
fairly common on the so-called "ranch" 
schools A large family moving into the district 
could change the name of the school by the 
sheer number of children from onp famiiy that 
attended it 

Undoubtedly the first white frame country 
schools followed the universal design of vil- 
lage churches that earlier had housed schools 
Such churches typically had long rectangular 
floor plans with windows on two sides ana an 
entrance at one end above which was the 
belfry Often school builo ngs were little more 
than one room with an entry way a pot- 
bellied stove, and a blackboard Yet the 
Paragon School at the Pioneer Museum near 
Gunnison Colorado boasted a huge Dell 
rower, large classrooms and even a Queen 
Anne-style turret with three cxrved windows' 

The architecture of most country schools 
was strctly venacular Any special embellish- 
ment usually centered around the bell tower 
The bell was essential not only to call children 
to school but also if someone was lost or hurt 
cnf a praine ftre was coming perilously close 
Many mining camp residents rushed ro the 
mine if the bell pealed ominously »n the mid- 
dle of the day women clutched their infants 
and feared for the depth of the cave-m and the 
safety of their husbands 

But the school bel' also rang at Christmas, 
and ft was a constant source of cdmmunity 
pride Many schools built simpie roofs over the 
bells Other schools had elaborate bell towers 
with ornate gingerbread woodwork or hon- 
' zonul slats to keep the mrds out 

^Aii manner of state and local historical 
societies nave collaborated in the preservation 
of country schools In Maine. Norlands District 
#7 School at Lrvermore has been restorea as 
part of a living history program Students who 
visit for the day sit on benches, write on slates, 
use goose quill pens, and take trips to the 
functional outhouse 

At Lonsdale, Minnesota a country school- 
house is being renovated into a cultural arts 
center by a non-profit corporation dedicated 
to the restoration of old District 76 Bodega 
Bay m California boasts a magniftr^nt two- 
story school now transformed into an art 
gallery and elegant cafe 
q oss the United States schoolhouses are 
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being spruced up and reared An excellent 
f^ook by Goldie Piper Daniels titled Rural 
schools and Schoolhouses of Douglas 
County, Kansas does a superb job of docu- 
menting schools near Uwrence. Kansas 
many of which were stone 

College campuses with one-room schools 
include Chadron State College at Chadron. 
Nebraska and Emporia State University at 
Emporia, Kansas The Plymouth School at Fort 
Hays State University in Fort Hays, Kansas was 
constructed of post rock limestone Phi Delta 
Kappa sponsored its resurrection on "campus 
and faithfully helped to move the 3.000 
stones 

Schools can be found at the Friends of the 
Middle Border Museum, in Mitchell. South 
Dakota, South Park City at Fairplay. Colorado. 
Pioneer Village at Minden, Nebraska, and at 
Madison. South Dakota Schools have been 
moved to the museum at Lusk, Wyoming, the 
Thresher's Museum at Rugby, North Dakota, 
Centennial Village jt Greeley Colorado, city 
park at Rangely and at Limon, Colorado, and 
the county fairgrounds at Amidon, North 
Dakota 

Dozens of country schools are being pre- 
served, renovated, and restored Interested 
local history associations are intent on preserv- 
ing the Country School Legacy because they 
feel it was an integral chapter in the settling of 
the frontier 



In the words of Dr Alan Miller, who spear- 
headed moving the Plymouth School to the 
Fort Hays State University campus. "It is alto- 
gether appropriate that we dedicate this stone 
schoolhouse. in the spirit of our pioneering 
ancestors, to the frontiersmen of tomorrow-— 
our children May they learn that their ruture is 

in understanding their past" 
* * * 

Material for this section not otherwise cre- 
dited came from Dr Ernest Grundy. Kearney. 
Nebraska, Jim Dertien. Bellevue. Nebraska, Dr 
Paul Hack. Lawrence, Kansas. Milton Riske, 
Cheyenne wyoming, Robert Barthell. towell, 
Wyoming, Charles Johnson, Denver. 
Colorado, Jessie Embry, Provo. Utah. Philip 
Brown, Brook»ngs, South Dakota, Dan 
Rylance, Grand Forks, North Dakota, and 
Andrew Gulliford 

Excerpts were previously published in Utah 
Preservation/Restoration, Spring, 1981 and 
And Cattle Ate the School by the Nebraska 
State Educational Association for the 
Nebraska Centennial 

Additional references include "Educational 
Legacy Rural One-Room Schoolhouses" by 
Fred E H Schroeder in Historic Preservation, 
July-September, 1977, and "What You Can 
Learn From Your Rural School" by Fred E H. 
Schroeder in History News. April 1981. pub- 
lished by the American Association For State 
and Local History 
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A South Dakota School in 1902 



CROSS LIGHTING 

In a building without electricity and *"ith 
no budget for kerosene, Sighting presented 
a serious problem. Most .schools there/ore, 
had windows on the ease and the 
blac kboard on the west. Some sc hools had 
windows on both sides, but tor years the 
notion prevailed that If light came from two 
sources students doing written work 
would ruin their eyes. A few brave districts 
tackled the problem by putting windows to 
the north for a constant, even light, but the 
building must have been freezing cold in 
the winter. 

It is ironic that in so many of the sc hools 
in beautiful mountain valleys or out on the 
high plains windows were placed only on 
one side of the building. The pupils were 
forced to face the front of the classroom 
where the morning light Mluminated the 
blackboards while autumn's magnificent 
colors In the high country changed behind 
the student's backs. 

Says Nora Mohberg. retired teachei from 
Mllnor, North Dakota. "The country sc nocl- 
house was the most utilitarian building 
imaginable but in most Instances If had 
one serious drawback. That was the Lross 
lighting that often Inlured the eyes of the 
students without being noticed at the time. 
If the windows were In the north and south 
walla the damage was not great. But win* 
dows on the east and west oftfcn created 
-~§~~tlons t ^ at were injurious to the eyes 
rnYrf students although no one really 
I-^V^rstood wnat wan happening at that 
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The typical one-room schoolhouse was a frame structure no larger 
than 24 by 36 feet for the most part, which sat on an iacre or so of ground 
whose sod often produced no trees nor supported a fence. Usually one 
pr two privies slouched In a corner of the schoolyard, but far too often to 
suit the educators there were none at all. Too much cannot be said 
against the barbarous custom of providing no place of retirement wha- 
tever,- wrote the Nebraska superintendent In 1872. "One privy Is 
scarcely better than none" he said, "and (In) some respects worse. How 
many ruined characters can trace their downfall to the scenes of their 
e»riy schooldays, where, through force of circumstances, they lost that 
delicate-sense of modesty so essential to guard the virtue of the young." 

Nor did *he one-room schoolhouse compensate In beauty on the 
inside for what It lacked on the outside. A potbellied stove occupied the 
center of the room and patented, store-bought desks stretched In rows 
in front of the teachers desk and blackboard which were located at the 
end of the room opposite the door, in the better schools, wainscoting, 
rising two feet from the floor, guarded the walls, which by the 1890s 
were often adorned with pictures and mottoes. But even In these school 
rooms, the maps, charts, dictionaries, and other apparatus that educa- 
tors believed necessary for good Instruction were often in short supply. 
And not until th - l890*s did uniform textbooks begin to replace the vast 
assortment of schoolbooks country school children were accustomed 
to take to school. 

Wayne E. Fuller 
"Country Schooiteaching on the\ 
Sod-House Frontier" 
Arizona and the Wes 
Summer 1975 



COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSES 

We have elsewhere discussed 'he subject of school homes 
in general. We have introduced a cut for ft country school 
house, which Has been kindly furnished by the American 
Journal of Education, believing it will be of value to thon 
who contemplate the erection of such a building. 

This houie should be 28x40 on the ground, height of ceil- 
ing at least 15 feet. The schoolroom will then be28i32, 
the two wardrobes each 8x9 ; the entrj 8x10. The parti- 
tion* and walls will, of course, lessen these dimensions to the 
extent of their thickness. This house will accommodate fif- 
ty pupils. For a very small district the building may be 
24x32. Teachers* platform CxlO, or 5xo, 8 or 10 inches 
high. Wainscoting should extend entirely around the room 
and entry. Black boards of liquid slating entirely around the 
school room in width not leu than 4} feet ; 5 feet is still better. 
The uppermost foot and a half is very useful for permanent 
copies in writing ^nd drawing; and for other uses. Th« 
windows should be so constructed that they may be let dovr 
from the top. The beating should be by furnace, or by » 
ventilating stove. John Grossius, 889 Main street, Cincin- 
nati, manufactures a school stove for fifty dollars, which >» 
economical, and efficient; by it, pure air is taken from the 
ottside, heated and introduced into the school room, thus if- 
fording complete ventilation. Even country districts 
well aford thit luxury. Indeed they eannot afford to fo 
without it. We should be glad to see every country distrift 
in Colorado baild as good a school house as is represent*! m 
the cut; and as mucajbetter as can be afforded. 

All of which I* respectfully submitted. 
Q HORACK M. II WA 
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Seldtn School, Kansas. 18*4-1907 




. .Any special embcPishment 
usually centered around th: bell 
tower. The bell was essential 
not only to call children to 
school, but also if someone 
were lost or hurt or if a prairie 
fire was coming perilously 
close. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOL SUCCESS 



The class work is showing more and more those who are earnest about their education, those 
who have a determined purpose to get all there is to be gotten out of a year s schwl uork, and 
those who are careless seemingly, or do not desire to benefit themselves with these opportun i ties 
so freely offered. 

These nice spring days require an effort for boys to tear themselves away from their tops and 
horse shoes and come to school Yet he who diyes so conquers in manhixxl, and yes in woman 
hood, too, for in the intellectual realm r n has found his peer in woman ^ 

From the Rifle Reveille, 
Hi fie, Colorado, imc> 



You can see them in the photographs They 
were dusty, diry little urchins in torn and faded 
coveralls who attended schx>l barefoot or 
wore old. worn out work boots The girls 
dressed m nand-me-downs. and often you 
can tell members of the same family because 
their clothing was cut from identical cloth 

They were poor Their parents had almos^ no 
money, what they had was invented in land 
and farming equipment Educaf on was a lux- 
ury, but they scrimped and saved because they 
wanted their children to do better and have 
more opportunity in .the rugged, new moun- 
tain and plains states 

By 1900. Nebraska. Kansas, and Iowa had 
the highest literacy rate in the country Why did 
country schools succeed despite poorly heated 
buildings, few books and school supplies, 
underpaid teachers ana no electric lights or 
central plumbing? In the words of Mrs Mar- 
garet Darien of Sasait. Colorado, who 'mght 
at the one-room school in Emma, "The 
younger ones listened to the older ones recite 
They were real interested in their social studies 
and history and we u<ed to have physiology in 
those days They picked up a lot of things " 

Children in a country school learned inde- 
pendently, and they progressed at their own 
pace Often only one or two children attended 
each g?ade. so the pressure for competition 
remained mhvmal though everyone wanted 
to achieve Most lessons were memorized and 
ChridJen knew what was to be expected in the 
next grade because they had heard their elder 
brothers and sisters recite lessons the y*ar 
before 

In an age before calculators students 
excelled at mental anthmetic ard m the ability 
to add long columns of figures m their heads in 
a,matter.of seconds As for literature, Apple- 
ton's Rfth Reader, required m the eighth grade, 
lists in the table of contents such literary gems 
as "Liberty or Death" by fetnck Henry 'Da- 
toyije With the Gout" by Oliver Goldsmith, 
"S£?ech on Brutus" by William Shakespeare, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne's "A Rill From the 
Ibwn Pump" 

Bill May from the S Bar S Ranch near Springs, 
Colorado, explains the success of country 
schools in this way 

I knew many of the people who 
received their education urx^r such 
conditions .and (as fax as 
O l-rounded* education is 
gJ^£ ?fTied) most of them were 



among the best educated people 
I've ever known 

Of course there were numerous fac- 
tors responsible for the quality of 
education that came out of this 
system 

First— there had to be a dedicatee] 
teacher, and one that really knew 
how to organize and supervise 

Second— the quality cf texts used, 
'McGuffe/s Fifth Reader* wa^ far 
superior to anything that the average 
high school student is exposed to 
today 

Third— the indivdual personal 
attention received by the pupil Ithis 
relates directly to the teacher's capa- 
bilities as 'supervisor , most of the 
actual teaching of the younger child- 
ren was done by the older students, 
who— by trie time they had finished 
the eighth grade— were well quali- 
fied to be teachers themselves) 

Fourth— the almost unlimited 
opportunity for the 'gifted' pupil to 
advance By roving the chance to 
hear older students recite (after their 
own assignment was completed) it 
was not uncommon for children in 
the fifth or sixth grade fand some- 
times even you'ger) to have mas- 
tered practically everything 
presented to the seventh and eighth 
graders \ 
Many of the country schools in this 
area were summer schools as it 
would have been impractical for 
chidren to commute (by the means 
available in those days— afoot or 
horseback) during our severe winter 
months In my own case it would 
have been impossible to ride the 
three miles thru the hills with three o> 
four feet of snow covering a trail that 
wasn't even kept open in winter 

Some schools were located so that 
all the pupils were witnm reasona- 
ble* walking or riding distance along 
maintained (of course this was often 
just for horse-drawn sled itaff\Cf 
roads, and were conducted as win* 
ter schools 

In some cases, where the boys of a 
family— say, from the fifth grade on 
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up— were needed in the hayfield, it 
was necessary for them to ride 
(horseback— usually not fa more 
than six or eight miles) or perhaps 
board with some family in town and 
attend winter school »n town 
If in Colorado older boys rode many miles to 
school and then proceeded to help the 
younger children, th* same was true in South 
Dakota Floyd Cocking in Memoirs of South 
Dakota Retired Teachers vivdly recalls his first 
year teaching at the Prmgle School in Custer 
County 

One cf my seventh grade girls was 
pretty sharp and I had to hustle to 
keep her busy and challenged And 
then I found the solution Two of my 
fifth graders seemed to need more 
personal help than I had time togive 
so I had Anne start helping them 
Within a week, she was my full- 
fledged teacher aide during parts of 
the day She loved it So did I And 
everyone profited from it Of course, 
she did not get paid But she got a 
better education. 

It seems we were to teach about six 
or eight subjects to each grade level 
That would make twenty-five or 
thirty classes a day during 3 period 
from eight till three Could you 
believe our shortest class was only 
five minutes? That was spelling And 
our longest was twenty minutes 
That was because I believe in a good 
math background Some other dou- 
bling up had to oe done so,! put the 
fifth and sixth grades together in the 
same class for h story the first semes- 
ter and covered the fifth grade work 
The second semester we did the 
sixth grade worx 

The county superintendent prepared 
the final exams, mailed them to the 
president of the school board who 
delivered them to the teacher the 
day of the final exam. After the au- 
dent had written the examination, 
the papers were returned^ to the 
county office for marking And if the 
grades were too low, the student 
flunked out and had to repeat 
another year The system seemed 
to encourage both the student and 
teacher to do a good job 
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SCHOOL DAYS 

First, can anyone tell why the one-room country school Is fam- 
ous? That's right; It Is where millions of Americans had their first 
brush with education, where they first had to learn that Montana 
is west of Mississippi, that nine times nine iselghty-one, and that 
words which ought to end In -ible" invariably double cross you 
airaend In "able." 

ArWwhat else? Yes. because It was to schools like this that some 
of our most successful citizens trudged heroic distances 
through snow piling higher every time they tell it..„lt Is a good 
thing that Mrs. McGulrd loves u%c ^ork. for,thls weather-beaten 
schoolhouse has all thfe shortcomings of its kind. The plumbing 
is outdoors, the wasjtbowl on the porch, aomeone has to tote 
coalior Big Joe. the stove. The pay Is thin soup, it has been as low 
~-asf$420 a year, and -;ven now Is only $878 a year. 

* 

NORMAN ROCKWELL VISITS A 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 
November 2. I946 



The Norman Rockwell Book 

Inotana potts, Indiana 

Curtis Publishing company, inc. 1077 
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Questions like this tested whether or not the 
Course of Study had been followed They 
were "Quarterly Uniform Test and Review 
Questions. December 1910" from South 
Dakota 

Grade vlll arithmetic A man bought 
at a sale a team of horses fa $375 
The terms of the sale were. I year's 
time at 6% interest, or 2% off for 
cash. The man accepted the latter 
condition and went to a bank and 
borrowed just enough money to pay 
the cash amount paying 8% interest 
Did he gain or lose by choosing the 
second condition, and how much 7 
Gtode Vlf spelling Spell ten words tc 
be pronounced by the teacher from 
a list made up by her from those 
words quite generally missed when 
the regular lessons were given, but 
which have since been studied 

Grade V! reading You will write from 
memory one stanza from either 
"Barefoot Boy," "The Children's 
Hour," "Ode to a VVtterfowl/' or 
"Star Spangled Banner" 
Grade III geography: Wrte how you 
could make a little pcol of water, 
from running in the street or road 
after a rain If you have ever seen a 
lake or a stream of water, tell how 
you think it came there. 




Boys will Be Boys. • . . 

In Wyoming several times rattlesnake killing was mentioned as 
a recreational pursuit, but not qs frequently as drowning out and 
catching gophers. This was not an activity that todays physical 
education would sanction, but In the oast there weredlfferent sets 
of rules and sidelights to the -sport- A water pall and access to 
water was heeded. When the rodent was seen racing Into one of 
the many gopher holes on the prairie, the alarm was sounded AH 
holes in the Immediate area would be plugged with dirt and rocks 
and buckets of water poured Into the gophers 9 sanctuaries. After a 
number of palls went down, the gopher emerged to keep from 
drowning, and would race for his life. There were several variants 
of the rules. Some students of wUlams School in Albany County 
recall roasting captured chipmunks. Another In Lincoln County 
tells of holding a wire noose overtheholeandcatchingthe emerg- 
ing gopher, then branding the critter with a small iron or wire; 

Milton Rlske 




Vferda Arnold in Our Yesterdays described 
taking the final eighth grade examination in 
South Dakota 

in the spring of 1922 a decree went 
out from somewhere that all 
seventh and eighth grade pupils 
must go to the county seat to write 
their final examination. Theri were 
four of us from LameJohr^ichooJ 
Mason teterson. R?ter Sieger. Evelyn 
Maxon and me. Pbor little country 
kids We were ail afraid of the bk> 
city The idea of a'FfNAL test was 
bad enough But to fuve to write 
such* a test in a strange big 
building— oh nol Miss Carter 
assured us we all knew enough to 
patf. Th^ gave us added relief by 
offering to go along and just be 
there. We ail passed 
The noon meal was a break in the school- 
day's hard work Once lunch was eaten, the 
children played games, with the teacher usu- 
ally playing -with them For these children so 
isolated on their ranches, this playtime must 
have been very good for them and filled a real 
social need Sometimes recess would be 
skipped so the whole school could take a 
longer noon hour and go to a nearby pond to 
skate or a hill to slide down 

There were no hot lunch, programs in those 
days Most lunches consisted of a jelly sand- 
wich with an apple or a plain piece of cake ora 
cookie; no waxed paper wrappings in those \ 
days Fried-egg sandwiches were big. with ' 
homemade bread. Sometimes biscuits, corn- 
bfeadf or cold pancakes were all some children 
had. with lard instead of butter Times were 
tough 

In one community the five or six mothers 
took turns sending the ingredients for a hot 
dish, which the teacher heated on a kerosene 
stove, and all the children shared. Often it was 
only plain potato soup, milk and potatoes 
were two things most people had plenty of. 
but sometimes it was vegetable soup, maca- 
roni and cheese, or hot cocoa. 
Dorothy Harmon in Our Ytesterdays said 
..Often our bread was frozen at 
jnoon. as we had to leave it (our 
lunches) in the anteroom But there 
r was a huge stove m the center of the 
room.. We would toast our bread 
on top of the stove, and at least we 
had hot toast. The butte^would 
melt and smoke but Mrs, Jan Pfeft 
nevcr"Sa?*inything abput rt 
Faye Gashatt Lewis in Nothing to Make A 
Shadow adds 

A concomitant of rural schooldom 
was the d\mer pail, .a lard or syrup 
pail, a half-gallon size for one per- 
son, a gallon size for several tffc 
always preferred to take individual 
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Diamond Flat School, Wyo. 1918-19 



COUNTRY SCHOOL GAMES 

With no money for playground equipment or even a bat and ball dur 
Ing the early years of country schools, students and'teachers had to 
Invent Inexpensive games that could b#>played by students of all ages. 

Crack the Whip— All the students held hands In a long line. The student 
at one end would pivot and all the students would swing back and forth 
until the student at the end of the line lost his grlpand the whip had been 
c rac Iced. 

Pom Pom Pull Away— Two llne^xrf students formed on either side of 
one student who was M lt. H He called any player by name and said. "Ted 
Leigh. Pom pom Pull Away! Come away, or I'll fetch you away!" Then the 
student must run across the line and not be tagged by the one who Is "lt. M 

Steal the Bacon— Similar to pom Pom Pull Away in that two lines of 
students are formed, but Instead of a student being *ir a cap or scarf Is 
placed in the middle. At asignat from thp teacher one studnil runs from 
each side to grab the cap. The winner then gets to signal *go H for the next 
round. 

Annie Over— Students divided up on both sides of the one-room 
school, A student with a ball would yell, "Annie. Annie Over and throw 
the ball over the roof. Whoever caught It would run around the side of the 
school and try and hit a player from the opposite team, 
nos and Qeewe— Often played In the snow, a large circle is tramped 
rfwn with spokes In It like a wheel. A fox Is picked from one T>f the 
students and he tries to tag one of the geese as they run In groups of 
three's and four's down the trail with their hands on each other* 
shoulders. The goose who Is tagged beconvfes the fox and the game starts 
all over again. V 

The origin of the phrase 'toeing toe line" comes from ' « mtry schools 
where a chalk line was often drawiyon the floor. Chi.uren who were 
reciting had to keep their toes on theMlne to avoid twisting their bodies 

around as they recited. 

q Smithsonian. March, 1981 



^Whoever tjou are.be noble. 

"Whatever qou do, do VNfell. 
"Whether you speak, speak kifldltj. 
Givfe joy Wl?erever you dwell 
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lunches but that was a luxury 
Mothet w<i\ not much in favor of as 
it meant five dinner pails to be 
snubbed out each owning and well 
atred for the next day so usually she 
reduced the number ro two or three 
at the most The enjoyment of these 
school lunches had to be sharply 
whetted by hunger for they were 
anything but palatable in their own 
right The flavor of sandwiches is not 
improved by remaining packed 
tightly in a pail for a half day even if 
the glass of fruit sauce or preserves 
has not been spilled over them by 
the swinging of said pail on the way 
to school or by its having been 
kicked over in the rumpus attendant 
upon (he removal of wraps and 
overshoes Coof- r so closely 
packed go through u peculiar sof- 
tening process making them 
altogether different from the crunchy 
discs Mother had baked The apple 
if any was probably eaten at recess 
Other children's food usually looked 
more attractive than one's own and 
there was a universal bartering of 
lunches Thp liquid part of our lunch 
was cold vwer carried m a pail from 
a well a half-mile down the hill and 
© /unfc from a common dipper 



Country schools in Colorado were the pro- 
ducts of new settlements »n the mining ramps 
and new homesteaders on the p'ams 
Whether in the mining camps or on small, 
160-acre farms, hv:ng was marginal at best, and 
young boys either started work with a pick and 
shovel or r ook turns behind a plow Out of 
necessity girls stayed at home to help With 
raising the children, growing gardens, feeding 
stock, and canning fruit 

Education was a lu> ry, and teachers and 
county officials had to ; ^eg parents to let their 
children attend school on a regular basis Some 
schools onfy opened theirdoors after the peak 
farming season, particularly harvest time, was 
over One log school, still standing near Mont- 
rose, Colorado, only opened during June July 
and August During tne other months, school 
was preempted by too much farming or too 
much snow 

Stan Leftwich, a former school teacher - 
remembers those days Stan retired as assistant 
commissioner in charge of field services for the 
Colorado State Department of Education He 
remembers, in his teaching days, actively 
encouraging parents in his district to send their 
children to school Once they got to school 
however, the first order of business was to take 
care of their physical problems He quickly 
initiated a daily cleansing routine 'which 
included applying salves for head lice, scabies, 
and impetigo Children who caught pinkeye 



from" cattle received the same medicine that 
the livestock would have had— boric acid Stan 
recalls "we would be put mjail today for the 
nursing we did in those years, but what were 
we to do? No organized health services 
existed ' 

The children were quick tempered and 
mischievous Many a faint-hearted teacher left 
in disgrace early in the term because of a partic- 
ularly raucous prank devised by the older boys 
Olive Sallady who taught in the teach Valley 
School in Colorado remembers. "My first few 
weeks were pretty hectic I was greatly relieved 
any morning I didn't open my desk and find a 
mouse, snake or frog They were all dead, of 
course By the. time the kids found out that 
didn't frighten me, we settled down " 

When one child became »H sooner or later 
the whole school would be itching, scratch- 
ing sneezing, and coughing But. despite the 
pranks and the diseases students learned in 
country schools There was a strong desire to 
learn and to pass the eighth grade examina- 
tions Country schools were a success Stu- 
dents learned not only the basics but also 
those important values of friendship coopera- 
tion, and compromise 

***** 

Material for this section not otherwise iden- 
tified came from staff member Caroline Hat- 
ton, Edgemont. South Dakota, Joanne Dodds, 
i ueblo, Colorado, and Andrew Gulliford 
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"When I started school up there in that little oT white schoolhousc. the tether, she had a liitle hand bell she would ring w hen she let us 
out (or recess va know? To call us Wk Jo class whv. she'd come out there and ring the bell, and when I went to school course thai was mv 
fir»t year at school up tfcere. and Kent to school with a little slate and pencil, and of course, being a nice little bov. I had a little bottle of water 
•ad a rag. so you could wash vour slate off and use it again, va know Course after we'd been in school a vcrv short while, we never tarried the 
water nor the rag around, we fust spit on tne slate and wiped it off with our sleeves and it was just as good as new 
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TEACHERS: THHR ROUS, RUUS, AND MSTRKflONS 



it Is quite possible that it was never intended by the good Lord that I should be a schoolteacher 
At least not so soon after the turn of the Twentieth Century, when they were definitely a distinct 
species ~.. Early In the lOOO's, women teachers suffered most of the restrictions of nuns, with 
none of the advantages they enjoyed Nobody defined exactly what a teacher's place was, but 
everyone knew she should keep it 

Maude Frazier 
Autobiography. Nevada \ 



imagtne a country school! Usually there was 
only an oJd coal stove in the center of the room 
for heat. A blackboard or two stood agamst 
the vvfcstwall with windows to the east Rows 
of hardwood seats stuck to the floor and 
around back were the outhouses* one for the 
boys and one for the girls, although the 
hornets did not care in which one they 
daubed their nest! 

To say teaching conditions were primitive is 
an understatement From the opening of the 
VWfSt after the CmI War. miners, ranchers, and 
immigrants poured into the nver valleys, tra- 
versed the plains, and climbed the steep 
mountain passes. They brought with them 
saloons and dance hall girls, railroads and coal 
mines, coke ovens and general stores, but they 
also brought their wrves. who wanted some- 
thing more than tent communities overflow- 
ing with liquor and "fallen angels " 

Women wanted schools for their children 
Unlike the East, where churches were the first 
community structures to be built, in the West, 
schools took priority The wrves .ealized they 
were at the edge of civilization and the faster 
they brought culture and decorum to the 
boom areas of the Wfest. the sooner they 
would/eel at home instead of feeling lost in 
some pine woods outpost in the land that 
God forgot 

In southern Nevada schools had interesting 
beginnings The mining metropolis of Rhyolite 
was no exception Harold Weight states 
Rhyolite's school system was 
started, according to Ffcter A 8usch, 
at the first town meeting— held in a 
frame tent when the town was only 
a few hours old A miner in back 
said 'See here boys, if we're going 
to have a camp that will win. we got 
to have a school I got three kids 
wild as burros and I want to get 
nhem m school" A school district 
was organized that fall but county 
funds were unavailable until after a 
school census was to be taken 
months in the future So RhyUite 
raised funds by subscription, dona- 
tions, dances and the box socials 
School was temporarily discon- 
tinued at the end of April. 1907 
when Miss E Louise FVesser ha4to 
take he r vocation from Rbyolite 
Miss Besser has had the wok of 
three teachers during the past few 
months; the Herald explained, the 
q enrollment reaching near 90. teach- 
i If^mg half the pupils in the morning 



and the rest in the afternoon The 
* nervous strain was more than she 
could bear' Pan of the strain just 
might have been the experience of 
having the n*w first schoolhouse 
blown off by its pins' in September 
1906 by one of Rhyohre's infamous 
winds 'It was the most unkindest 
cut of all. after the trouble over the 
'start of school.' mourned the Herald 
But the school was restored to its 
foundations and education 
proceeded 

The stereotyped role of the country school- 
teacher is the single female schoolmarm In 
fact, male teachers were much preferred in the 
early schools, party because of tradition and 
partly because it was thought that they air 
could * control the large farm boys who 
attended school only in winter Women were 
employed primarily to teach in the spring and 
summer terms when only smaller children 
were in school According to Wayne E Fu'ler, 
in 1871. 52% of Nebraska teachers and 47 2% 
of Kansas teachers were men 

There were more women than men availa- 
ble to teach, however especially in the mining 
camps, and because of this, salaries were 
unequal In 1880 male teachers in Kansas were 
paid about $6 50 more per month, in 1914 they 
were paid $1700 more In Nebraska m 1914 
men were paid S2I89 more a month than 
women 

In spite of the low wages, women, like 
men, were drawn to the West and the new 
frontiers of bonanza wheat farms and sprawl- 
ing gold camps Usually teachers came from 
the East, with their steamer trunks, their petti- 
coats, and even a parasol or two* Of these 
hundreds of teachers who dedicated their 
lives to educating the children of Italian min- 
ers. Mexican laborers. German farmers, ^nd 
Scottish ranchers, a few have become living 
legends 

Ruth Bradley Wilkmsor. arrived in Tempiute. 
Nevada, dressed in a floppy picture hat and 
silk stockings As she peered down the road 
and saw nothing but ten's, she sensed she 
wasn't exactly dressed the part One of those 
tents was her home and her school, equipped 
only with a cot and a stove She ate up at the 
boarding house, one vujman and forty-five 
men Because she. of course, wore dresses, it 
always was a bit awkward scrambling for a 
place at the table To take a shower. Miss 
Wilkinson had to go down to the mill While 
inside, a man would stand watch so that no 
one would take a peek at her Then they 



would post a man on the watcher to make 
sure he didn't take a peek * 

That first night there, it started to rain a little. 
She was a bit homesick and "felt funny" so she 
went up to the boarding house where ev- 
eryone visited and sang By the time she got 
back to the tent, it was.raming harde r ~the 
tent w^s leaking, and she spent the night 
moving her cot around, trying to find a dry 
spot to sleep 

in 1909. Esma Lewis boarded the train in 
Dongola. Illinois, and at the age of 19. left 
home for the first time to teach school at the 
mouth of Divide Creek near Silt. Colorado She 
stayed with a member of the school board 
and his family To this day. Mrs Lewis 
remembers the sharp, lonely howls of coyotes 
whose yips would roll across the mesa on 
crisp, clear moonlit nights 

Mrs Lewis taught for sixty years in GarMd 
County Like countless other country school 
teachers, she came into a new country and 
somehow never left In Wyoming, there's a 
saying about attractive single female school- 
teachers "Once they get off the tram— they 
never get back onl" 

By the time the plains were open to ettie- 
ment. the schoolmarm was already an estab- 
lished fe£ture of American education As early 
as 1845. Catharine Beecher. daughter of a 
prominent New England family of educators 
and clergymen, called for the recruitment of 
women into the teaching profession Her 
highly influential pamphlet, "The Duty of 
American Wbmen to Their Country." decried 
the shortage of teachers on the frontier and 
predicted that men would never fill the gap "It 
is WOMAN who is to come in at this emer- 
gency and meet the demand Wbman, whom 
experience and testing have shown to be the 
best, as well as the cheapest, guardian and 
teacher of childhood " By the hundreds and 
later by the thousands. American women— 
especially those of New England— answered 
the call pf Miss Beecher 

Jhere vv^re others reasons for women to 
"answer the call " "In my home town." said 
Elsie Retsel Hallock. m The Sway of the School 
Bell, published by Amsworth. Nebraska 
Retired teacher's Association. 

the only highly respectable jobs for 
girts after they graduated from high 
school were nursing, teaching, or 
clerking in a store Since my dad ran 
a general store, and since I was 
somewhat familiar with that, 
clerking wouldn't be any fun, and 
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otH"ir~o" School, Wyoming- c. 1911 glote Creek School, Colorado, c. 1894 



by the time I'd completed my 
normal training in high school Id 
<fill be too young to go into nurse's 
training I was going to be 
respectable and was going toearna 
Irving So I became a teacher 
Therefore in the fall of !924 I began 
teaching school in the James' 
District about ten miles nortn of 
Norden Nebraska 

I had a room to myself with a cur- 
ram for a door and a kerosene lamp 
for light upstairs For a mattress tick 
ing had been filled wth freshly 
mowed hay As nights got colder I 
left the imprint of my body deep in 
the hay The farther I could snuggle 
down in the hay the warme f '? was 
so in the mornings I was careful not 
to smooth out the imprint of my 
body —the deeper the aeni the t>et- 
,er The kerosene lamp never had 
very much oil in it - a hint I sup- 
pose that I shouldn't have a light on 
ve*y long 

There were a few play parties' that 
winter The kitchen would be 
cleared of furniture and the young 
neighborhood people would come 
$n for games We would sing and 
circle around m a manner to con- 
with the words When a young 
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fellow wanted to take me to 
another party at another home. I 
wasn't permitted to go, so I didn't 
ask permission again 
Tc get to the schoolhouse we rode 
a wooden wagon pulled by two 
friendly horses, although the grey 
one had a physical handicap and 
was mentally disturbed, too ft 
wasn't exactly warm sitting up on a 
wooden seat in sub-zero tempera- 
tures for the three-mile drive That 
was the proper place fbr the teacher 
to sit— beside the driver we crossed 
a lush hay meadow where in the 
spring of the year we could hear and 
see groi *se and prairie chickens puf- 
fing out ;,Teir necks and booming 
dancing, and stamprng around their 
chosen friends Once in a while a 
coyote would be se^n, and I learned 
to distinguish between the sonn of 
a male and female meadowlark 

Of course the schoolhouse was a 
smali, one-room, oblong affair with 
a door in the south that didn't quite 
fit or keep out the wind and 
weather The room had a round 
stove in the center There were six 
windows— three on the east and 
three on the west Naturally the 
children faced me at my desk, in the 
north, placed a little to the left of 



center (It was my understanding 
that that was where the teacher's 
desk was suppose to stay) The 
children were used to having their 
two-seater desks— with hinged 
seats— the way they were They 
couldn't be moved There were two 
other little two-seaters at the ends of 
two paths out behind the school- 
house furnished with last season's 
Sears catalogs 

Lunches were taken to school in tin 
syrup pails and red rectangular 
Union Leader pipe tobacco boxes 
with handles My lunch pail was a 
fairly new gallon-sized pail When 
the lunch boxes were opened at 
noon, the odor of escaping mole- 
cules was sometimes quite # 
overpowering The sulphur smell of 
deviled eggs fighting with that of 
the occasional onion in a hurry to 
escape tight fitting buckets encour- 
aged us to qet out »n the air of the 
playground as soon as possible after 
lunch 

It was quite usual for teachers' pay to 
include room and t*>ard with the iesctm 
shuttled from home to nui ■ usually sleeping 
with one or more of the children She stayed 
longest where there was the greatest number 
of children and frequently the least room and 
food, 
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Old Schoolhoums in Glencoe, Wyo. 



Living in a single bedroom was not one of 
the specified rules, it was an econoir:"- neces- 
sity Such restrictions left little room for free- 
dom One did not take the liberty cf 
entertaining mends nor undertaking any noisy 
activity in someone else's private home The 
room was simply a place to retire after a day's 
work at school During the depression, it was 
unthinkable for a couple of young women to 
live in an apartment where they could enter- 
tain as they pleased 

Phoebe Nater wrote in Koshapan of her 
Nebraska experiences 

Frigid winter weather brought more 
problems The kitchen door was 
sealed shut in below zero weather 
and an army blanket was draped 
over the door and tacked m places 
to keep the door covered and the 
cracks around the door sealed ov^r 
to keep out the cold The only other 
possible door avertable in the house 
to the outdoors was the one in the 
teacher's bedroom This door was 
warped out of shape, just jam it at 
the bottom as far as it would go 
shut It lacked four inches at the top 
of being closed The door hung with 
icicles and heavy frost, but that did 
not matter 

fferhaps country school teachers had to 
contend with poor living conditions because 
t K^y vvefe so young In his article on "Country 
School Teaching on the Sod-House Frontier," 
Wayne E Fuller states. "Both the Kansas and 
Nebraska school laws required that teachers 
be at least sixteen years old before they began 
to teach, but it was not uncommon for them 
to begin at fifteen or even younger, particularly 
in the I8?0's when the demand for teachers 
outran the supply But even at the turn of the 
century and into the early 1900 s, Kansas and 
Nebraska country schoolteachers were 
remarked^ young So 'apidly did they enter 
and leave the profession that their teaching 
careers, usually cut short by matrimony, were 
over by the time they were twenty" As late as 
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1919 a Nebraska study showed that the 
median age of that state's schoolteachers was 
only twenty-one 

An advertisement was placed in the 
Tonopah, Nevada "Bonanza" in 1901 that 
stated they had 20 applicants for the position 
of teacher However. i they were especially 
looking for an "old maid" because she would 
probably teach the term out and there would 
he no danger of her getting married in camp 
The Reno paper picked up on the story and 
addressed an item to the "Three Old Maids of 
Reno" urging them to . pply for the job in 
hopes that they might be able to marry one of 
the Tonopah irvlhonaires 

As humorous as this may sound, most 
teachers did not marry millionaires, and life 
was not all that glamorous in some of the 
isolated areas of the West In 100 Years on the , 
Muddy A L Hafner discusses the problems of 
keeping teachers in Moapa Valley. Nevada 
There were many teachers brought 
in at the turn of the century, but their 
efforts were in vain because of the 
meanness and trickery played on 
fhem by the students The teachers 
stayed on the average of two or 
three months or less until John 
Crosby came Johnny Bull' was a 
nickname given * him by the 
students He was a large, athletic 
muscular man, and was the only 
one that was able to control the 
students or scare them into learning 
Male teachers in Nebraska also had to be 
quick with their fists as well as their wits Frank 
Grady recalled some features of student 
discipline 

The first teacher in Raymond school 
[NebraskaJ was run out by the boys, 
who used stones as weapons of 
assault The second met the same 
gang, but when he had soundly 
thrashed one boy and the youth's 
father coming to take up the battle 
shared the same fate, the reign of 
terror ended abruptly, and a new 



This is one of the letters written by Mabel Townsley to her good 
friend Helen Myers, Mafcl taught in a rural school near Hart- 
ford, South Dakota, 1899 *o 1B00. 



C JeLuaxy 17, 1900 

V)H^ £Dcax 3Ceten: 

j'm <£auia to Ra^c "Sptllltn' ScRaoU" and &xe xase* on 
fBi^Kdcu^. XQxn't uou com*? JlfU cJuiaxcn cfamoxtfd fox a "^Difaau*,'* Rut a4 $ 
cnufan'i jtnd on* tnat suiUd me, v&'ff Ra^k juat plain *p«aJt4n\ cnia*^«i 
txainina tnc jjouna*tex4 immcmc^. 

»v 0*; an&y R««n to loWn- one* ox tWice unci xi&tma* and. tA* pxo^pcU fox 
tomoxxoW ati atoomij, 

Sat. Cfe /R. ^Pxo^pecta ax« cola. Rut Ropeful. i^Vn to ae( x«adu to Rxuf tn< 
ftxit rwRax tRat puM«&. %u Want ionw x«d, Wnitc and Rfu« fox JRui&da«| t 

*o $ RaOc a aood excuse fox mu anxiety to act to toWn ^t turn* tnc RandWxiUna 
of an expext to Ra^c to ua« Rid fop, a taR&, a cnaix, at a \Rctf fax a deJL. f"l don't 
RcUcOc $ can ^ct Wxtte nealSy aaain. 

mailer, {"f'm a^xaid «^'m (oiin^ d& my amRUion (atcf^, fax B 
can't foxec mjj«| to xead ox Wxite antjtfima WoxtRWntfle. «JR« datj at scnoa£ao«i 
ai xapidfu a* it u*eA to Wn«n $ Was lite yon^c instead of tnc (ad&. fecf 
confide xaRfc pxidc in Rcina aR^e to say tnV^, fax tAc jix^i daij Woa a vOnoic montR 
fana, and tnc decxeahe in fenain Ra6 Rccn i^ulat and axaduat, dexu axaduo^. 
*J Ren, Wncn joux o'clock conwi, $ Ra^c a xompina aame of lay vOitn tnc enifaxen 
( WnicA afWa^p mat > mc Wondcx at muAci^j ; yp£X my fandiina £and occasionally 
my tnumRJi &W««p my dtutu fitu* xoom; date line &RuUcxa, foc£ tnc daax, 
snautdex my dxnnex pail!, and yWina out. »JR*a (ad expxc&&ion i* nol meant fax 
Jana; it U dcMrxiptiOc a| m<^ ^aU- tuR«n *^ xeactt Ronw, $ icxuR fox an Roux in a 
toam 8 dcaxe«i R*£o»*? 5 €^a, WitR. Raxd, ftrKctj Wal«x. tni^ lime, d U neaxty 
iupjwt tivrv«. (2|icx tni^ mca£ ( Am $ «at enoit^n f x a man, xe id onlif an 
Roux ot an Roux and- a Ra^ unu£ KcdUm* ^8 :30 J. ^TtaW, }$ na^e xead, of men 
wRo Ru^< cuxjiuatd tW43 ox tnxtfv Canauaac v at lR« xatfi of tWcnlu adJ muiulii a dau. 
3 RaV< ^uaI x«ad aft in&pixina account in a Sundau Scnaaf pap«x of a pooA 
iu u J eieepsr yt&a became a axeal nalaxatid iy, ituduina a\ We xade to and fxom ftU 
Suunfii^. tffieM slaxiet fiaJe made an unpx*^ion an »w, Rul it Woa too dWp; it 
K xaxu^hl on depxe^urn 

«J Rat Rout and a Raif, c^m6ci«nuou4£^ set aMae fox Qexrnanond ^mex^on, 
U fxiucxcd aWau Ru^ mayatpn* daxie* and ^aWiu, Wlucn ^ain£^ Ixy to tcf a 
co^ap6«d natuxe. Bt rnaite* me lixed, too^ fox i^ ^ can't Uaciv tni6 fttu^ scnoof 
Wniclv U at' £uut not cU^ t cu ft to contxoi^ and fox- WnicR $ do not Ra0« to Wox£ at 
Ronu, WitRaut fr«Un^ aaod-fox- notnina/ a\?«x it, Wnat wUff ^ catamount to in 
a xeaSHy xetfanktMe poullon? 
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MaM TowriMley 



tana' Wn«w i± youa paoWuon' i^n tR* 
Mmi RuncR WilR ^out twumpRant introduction to |R« "V)lawf acntffifrwn," 
coma a (ttUx jaom 3Gflm §mitR t con£z*uti<j to tR« pondcxom aU<nUiinA o| a 

oWn» up to tWo" Cfntl J ft«t*»a t.\ moViii^ un<l«% 
same xoo| WiiR tjw youuy man tR« low ft' fiBoox mc ! f ^y cai?au«x 
coaauLb xed fumAtfif fumffiy iaiwicRed and i*l yon^ ^caicRWtinxkn t C / tout you aRout 
my ^otly-ywt^ola ({acRta™ WilR lR« aood javn, didn't i C /? cXaW $ rod* to 
*cRoat ? Uandiny up in a Wayan WilR Rim ifU jtxat umc $ c^t iaW Rim 7 3G»W tR* 
rvtxt Wt«ic R« mauiwd alVTRa. J^Lo^c i| ^ Rod company to iRe concfixl lR« n*xt 
fuaRt, and RoW cafEed at lR« vrRoof ficuw motmn^ |in a cUan caflax j la 
atytx Rims^^? Bi Woa iR« rwxt to tR* EaU myRt o| icRoof G«{aw (^Ruaimm \o $ 
Rod lo maiL my «xxu&c*, — and R* n*^*x cam* fiacjc! 

^/ tan aWay iWb vtaelc* ayo. Rod wacn«d loWn jox tR* jtidt lim* in tRw* 
W*«Ra,, and on Un nunuUi nolu:*, ^ W«ni up lo V)Rilcn*# lo att*nd a mutiny a|tR* 
§tai* ^ W <?. Ct Com, of wRicR # am 1? w $w v foa rwxt y*ax. 4 dcycA al*x 
§undatj $t s**m*d so yaad to (L? amony dudenk, ayain «^?«n tRo^c o| Ra&uRt 
tatax*. *i R* tRw* JKaxijatd £oua Wna aw aticndtny icRoof tn*w W«w aO*a- 
ttttny acmcon* foam fUn«. 

Jill* *R««p aw maluny tRina^ InUtiittny noW. »J R«k aac iR w Rundx4?d av 
maw, and foxty n*W uimRi. ^R< m«n — orw of tR«m, Ra^< to *tay up a£P 
niyRt lo laic« caw o| tR< EaRw^. ii R«y Katny tR« W«aR one* tn to Waim tR<m, and U 
>04tnds u£t a Raman tvuxtexti. On* niynl tRcw Waw foua feimR^ in tR< &tcR<n. 
!TR«y ° f*** arw mucR iRal niyRl. 

lTn4 <Ri£dU«n aw £<yinniny to ^Rout so 3 'ft jJop. 
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respect for the school was 
established 

(Another teacher.) J W Kerns 
used to pull up the window and spit 
a (gpLOf tobacco juice c lean down 
to Mam Street . The discipline on 
the whole was pflrtty good There 
ww no high-fafooting laws, and 
the teacher could whale the very 
devil out of you if it would aid in you 
bringing (sic) to time 
[Another teacher] was already in the 
school on New Years Day. and they 
threw brimstone— sulphur I reckon 
it's called—down the chimney and 
smoked him out. getting possession 
of the premises Quite a percen- 
tage of the big fellows considered 
the teacher Public Enemy Number 
One The worst thing of all was 
when the parents took up the battle 
of the kids That happened quite 
often and they vowed that if the kids 
coudn't put the teacher out, they 
would They usually got the worst of 
it. however 
In the instance of the McCarthy School. 
District 29 in Washington County. Nebraska, 
the teacher found it difficult controlling the 
seventy-five students The larger boys, who 
normally would be famrvng, attended during 
the winter season The teacher was driven our 
Jimmy Van Duesen in taking his place laid a 
gun across the top of his desk and said. "Boys. 
I'm here for business— to teach " He had no 
trouble Neither did Charles Wertz of Richland 
He frequently took leaves of absence from his 
school to join cattle drives, to hunt horse 
thieves, to serve as a payroll courier, and tojoin 
posses searching for criminals Meanwhile, he 
continued to attend college 

In wyoming the younger country-school 
teachers were the bun of pranks by the older 
children and young men of the district One 
teacher had recently had her hair bobbed, and 
the students, to tease her, placed the floor 
mop upsidt down and addressed the mop by 
the teacher's name 

One teacher walking m the ranch yard »n 
her best clothes, was roped by a cowboy and 
dragged into a rnudhole Two boys invited 
another teacher for a pancake breakfast where 
the/ added rags to the barer and oil to the 
coffee 

On occasion a spunky fcacher would fight 
back At one ranch the hired men would sneak 
into the teacher's room and tie her clothes into 
hard knots Come morning she had to slip into 
borrowed clothes, overalls usually, to get to 
the school The teacher retaliated by dumping 
an entire can of starch into the wash water fo. 
the hired men's long johnsl 

Yet the teacher was expected to be the 
a :e of all knowledge, to be ever resourrp- 
incere, and courageous When a patron 



The Diary of Anna Webber. 
Early Day Teacher of Mitchell 
County 

Rclited bv Ui<i Gmvatt Scrimsher 



introduction 

Anna Wet>her was horn in Brecken 
ridge (now Lyon) county. Sefrtember 16. 
*8M\ the daughter of William Kllsworth 
and Thankful Delila Webber Economic 
circumstances forced the family to leave 
Kansas shortly after Annas birth They 
moved to Iowa where Anna s mother 
died and her father remarried in 1872 
the family returned to Kansas, settling in 
Center township of Mitchell county The 
county had been organized in 1871 and 
was settled rapidly in the following years 

in the spring of 1881. Anna Weblxr 



passed the teachers' examinations 
given in Beloit. and was hired to teach 
the district school lying adjacent to the 
little settlement of Blue Hill. Center town- 
ship The term was for three months. May 
through July 

ixjring the term Anna conscientiously 
kept a diary It us here published, with 
original spelling and punctuation 
maintained 

Reprinted in i>in from Kunsti* Hisn>rical m*ar 
lt Tlu vol w W72 loix'k.i Kansas State His 
torieal s<x let*' H>72 
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V)Ro«Jau, $ufy 18 

tWttj,' if fc« i* tA« n*xi to tA< fcJ 

of mu 0. ti d«ad to \L £isi 

ckuj corn* iXuff C £ait !fam. oVAoof is out 
fbt lAis dutf. If\ Aad Company uaain 
todaif, V)Uatti« cam* up wMA at »uion, 
moon h<i and «* 
au qoina doWn to V/R-i. (tnd«-isons tfm 
tfOfinin<| .^t dotfs not teetn neu-i ai umfwrnt, 
o i duu sine tf su* no s come 
tSundau oJcAoof ueskadau^, and j\om tfun 
lo w tAeV)Uiss*s Soodujcont^ n met mow 
^oun<| joWcs lAen?, tAun al anu turn $ 
fyxxl* A««n Aeu? Tt\ Aad ami* u pjUiuinl 
time, if vOc dtdn't AuV« am} dinm-i J A«i« m 
a picnu n«xt C^aUt-idau, and ti vOouAi uJe<? lo 
O^o. £ut $ don't (cnoW *?A«tA«a $ con 01 no! 
t4 AaOe lo manij nons in tAe fn* $ don't 
AaOe Aatf (A* tim* « c f coufd use, oa it 
tAat vOatj 

Ifucsdau, $ufu 19 
VHod if .4 Jon 1 A aJ« mu (lands |uff, 

n*V«l Jul ll 'p* Ullj Alttttla ^ Ui ^| •"K.tfJ 

company a<|ain jKu-ittj Arts (met} Atfi* off 
dau, ilftfllt* since wrAoo? Was oul t 4 ^ am m 
UouAfe aaxun . C / do WiiA tAtfa* not w> 

mucA ^uoTiin^ «^ couftl AaOp »o mucA rtioa* 
pf«a«M« IPtfff il ii and ^ nwisl uo 
aoWn «^ txfwcl tfwt| A« W^Unjj supfwi 
f<M m*f c^o aoodncaAl o£d wAoof-AouM 

iJ A« w?*nd A£)Wa ao Aaid lm& moimnj| 
peiMW* Ai«tttA. i doni 
fcnoW w?Kat Wiff A*<:om# of fKctn*a> tfi 
w«m* a«?fuf Aaad I* f$ul mai|A« U Wiff A 



aff uuAl, ij«t 'Il\ff 'I ^ arwl 
diinyvvM* tAal «^ Jismi^d icAoof a ft«£. 
aflcx tAi« Cf«d a» *'uim as il is. M AaO* lo 
Wa*A iAis r*fi4fii| §o < L ( Aad A«tki don mij 
fiiifin«( and Aw m« doWn to tA« Wa^A-l««A t *o 
as to atft tAiouuA a> soon as posA«Afc 

< 1 nu-tsdofj, 21. 
i^/t is met *i nd cool tA«s ntOTmnai 
do noi feflovO Aovi* iona tl \\W staij so, 
sun u«li a (ittA? A«<jA«i, «^ «xp«d 
Juu mciJff things foot 'SioWn and 
dtfctai* if Wasn't maifu too£«d tAioiiaA 
CKai i*i is A« if tod a u f K>«i i 0 'cuk^ Iucff t 
(Ai^ Aas K«?*n a nicv ^ajf* fa x aff it Aas Aeen 
.^t is cKoifJina up jot a ia»n, an J t7 
Jo Aop« X(\ W«ff t|«t it We rw«d imn «> 
Had, tf^nj tA«n<j is m'aifi| Auif«J up, 0, 
d«?ai lAo n a Aatd pAicc to lAis .Xansa* 
lS , L f ^ondtfi wAat in Uu? Woifd Wiff A«com< 
of aff of us, amjvs?au 

A Ati^c onfij foiu aajp moac of scAoof. 
t^t isc<>ofand pfcaiont tAn moamna «^om 
soaaij i<rAt>of is jo n«f«iT out. Tt\ff ,4 A«^?* to 
uo tAc {Voot tAii f^mnu, fo\ tA«« i* 
( BccAin^ A^tc c^undaj^ Cuul $ Aa0« to 
i*Ofi, and t|«t >tadij joa tA* pif mc tomot^oW^ 
A Aod a nu« scAooftAis |ot*no*>n, Aut it Wa± 
not so peasant tAis ajtamoon $ Aad to ^««p 
I Wo tcKataia lAi^ tfOcmn^, and lAat ia not aft 
did fo, lA.m, IL Attt xascofs (t\ff, if £ 
dont Auixu fast*, . c / won't a«l Aa^mu Wo^l 
dont 
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came to school and wanted to know how to 
measure the amount of hay in a stack the 
teacher had better find the answer 

A teacher soon learned that »' a snake 
appeared in the schoolyard r he situation had 
to be attended to immediately As tne landlady 
where a teacher stayed remarked. "If o teacher 
hasn't enough sense and know-how to kill 
the snake, she had better go back where she 
came from ft is 20 miles to the closest doctor 
and death would arrive first " 

According to Maude Unstrom Frandsen, 
who taught in rural schools near Brighton, 
Colorado, health problems were the responsi- 
bility ,of the teacher "If a tooth needed to be 
pdled, a sticker removed, a broken fingernail 
cut, or a stomach was up-set, the teacher rose 
to the occasion Epidemics could produce a 
dfsastrous situation A child came to school 
with a rash Since the child lued near, the child 
was sent home with a note within thfe hour 
the child and the mother were back The 
mother said, If Susie has a disease, she caught 
it here at school so^he will stay here ' The child 
was kept isolated for the rest of the day That 
evening the teacher drove to the County Seat 
to report the case to the Health Officer The 
doctor immediately drove to the home of the 
child and took care of the situation Such mo- 
dems could cause tension m the 
teacher-parent relationship In the case men- 
tioned, the child had scarlet fever and was the 
daughter of the President of the School Board 
fortunately, no other child contracted the 
disease " 

The pupils were to be kept safe wnen a 
&)re$~dsy snow storm made its appearance, 
the children were kept in the schoolhouse 
until help came The teacher followed a fence 
for one mile to the nearest farmhouse to get 
bread and butter for the children During a 
storm, a fire h^J to be kept burning night and 
day. and the little children had to be com- 
forted away from home 

Mr Robert I- Conger from Nebraska 
recalled the many 
teachers: 




Teacher at 

The teacher, aside from beir>g 
teacher, was counselor, mediator 
nurse, judge, jjry disciplinarian, and 
jack-of-all-tiades He or she was 
also the duly elected janitor This 
included the housekeeping as well 
as starting and maintaining the fire 
^ jff fte coa* stove On winter 
the temperature on the 
about like the outside 
to get there early 
Jfet going before the 




pupils arrived Any teacher, worth 
his or her salt, was enterprising 
enough to incorporate some of the «« 
janitor work into their discipline 
program 

Teachers had to be creative and innovative, 
for often they had very little with which f o 
work Pupils sat on crude benches or on the 
floor and studied in their laps or rough tables. 
The teacher's desk anc nair were either of 
similar construction, or improvised from the 
materials at hand One teacher sat on a nail 
keg, at a desk made from an old organ 

Everybody realized a school needed a 
blackboard and where none was available- 
presto, a blackboard' In one case, it was a 
throwboard from a cornhusking wagon, 
supported by stakes driven *nto the floor, in 
another the teacher's breadboard Lacking 
boards, the backboard might be the top of a 
black trunk nailed to the wall, builder's paper 
coated with soot and oil. ^r even the 
blackened surface of the heating stove 

For chalk the teaciier improvised with soft, 
white rocks, such as soapstone Some slate 
pencils weie available Many families brought 
small slates and pencils with them from the 
East, and they were also sold in the early 
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School at M— on Valley, XV e. 1889 



stores "The teachers evidently had nerves of 
steel," said Frances Humphrey of Nevada 
"Can you imagine what it would be like to 
have forty slates in action?" 

Lead pencils were a luxury In 1870 the only 
one m tne vicinity of the Dixon County granary 
school was constantly borrowed by settlers 
who kept it carefully wrapped in paper 

CXjiII pens, made by the teacher or older 
students, were more common for writing ink 
was variously manufactured from pokeweed 
berries steeped in water from stove soor 
mixed with oil oil by itself, cr from commercial 
powder to which water was added The 
ingenious teacher kept ink from freezing by 
burying it in the ashes from the stove or in 
sand 

Studying out loud was common practice— 
in fact some considered the child who made 
the most noise the best student Imagine the 
pandemonium with studie* at all levels in all 
subjects ga*ng on simultaneously Add to this 
the fact that they were often taught to sing 
murtiphcation tables to the tune of "Yankee 
Doodle" and it seems a miracle that learning 
proceeded But proceed it did 

Local school boards did not help matters 
much, with their tight-fisted approach to 
education and the purchase of much needed 
textbooks and supplies 

Harvey M Sletten of Ft Ransom, North 
Dakota remembers almost not being rehired 
because, as the farmer with whom he 
boarded put it, "The board reckons as howyer 
a foir to middlin' teacher, but you've burned 
jest too demed much coal this winter" 
****** reported "a tinge of bitterness 
through shocked disbelief My 
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school stood on a hill— utterly naked and 
exposed ro frigio winds" 

The farmer admitted that "the younguns 
have all learned to read tolerably well.-but 
you've burned jest too dern much coal this 
winter That buildin' of your'n is as drafty as 
long-handles underwear with the trap door 
down It always takes some more coal, but 
nothin' like you burned up " 

But the farmer liked Harvey, so he did a little 
investigating in Raradise School District in 
Eddy County that spring of 1933 Both he and 
Harvey were happy when the farmer came in 
one day and announced, "Wt?llyer hired backf 
Seems as how the feller that hauled coal to yer 
school got a mite light fingered, Part of each 
load went into his own coal shed at home " 

Despite stingy schoolboards, drafty schools 
and a definite lack of materials, "The teacher 
made the school" is a common reaction to the 
question "Did you get a good education?'' 
Learning seem* to have taken place in the kind 
of environment most educators can only theo- 
rize about today one of trust and confidence 
The students yvere eager to learn, and the 
teachers felt they had something to qive the 
students 

R?cple attached much importance to 
education and wanted it for the;r children So 
the person to whom they entrusted their 
children was a cultural leader in the 
community There was an interest in 
everything she did or said or wore, especially if 
she were a stranger Those that lived m the 
community came to become a kind of 
community fixture She was important to the 
whole community not just tr the children in 
school 



Neil TwitChell, who attended rural schools 
in Nevada, says. 

By far the most important part of my 
experience was the relationship 
between the students and the 
teachers the closeness of the 
whole community I think that prob- 
ably would summarize the best part 
of going to school in Deiamar And 
I'm sure you'd find that in almost 
any of the little communities 
throughout our nation I'm sure it ' 
wasn't materials I'm sure it wasn't 
the tremendously higher caliber ,of 
teachers they had because we right 
now have some tremendous 
teachers with far better preparation 
than the te£chers who some of 
them just nad h/gh school educa- 
tions or just a year of college and yet 
they did a tremendous job And I 
think a lot of it had to do with just 
plain old human relations that took 
place— the interaction — the 

feelings— and the willingness 
* * * 

Material from this section not otherwise 
cited came from staff members Charles 
Johnson, Denver, Colorado, Philip Brown, 
Brookings, South Dakota, Caroline Hatton, 
Edgemont, South Dakota, Dr Warren Henke, 
Bismarck, North Dakota, Jim Dertien 
Bellevue, Nebraska, Df Ernest Grundy 
Kearney. Nebraska, Milton Riske Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, Robert Barthell, Fbwell, Wyoming, 
Jessie Embry, Provo Utah. Nancy Cummmgs, 
Las vfcgas, NeVada, Dorothy Ritenour Las 
vfcgas, Nevada 
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THE BLIZZARD OF 1888 

Ail went well a net man); students 
attendee! and received their elementary 
education sadness struck in the winter 
of lasa when a severe blizzard raged on 
the prairies 

The almost treeless prairie was 
covered with a thick blanket of loose 
snow even on that famt morning, myii 
ads of snow flakes were gently falling 
The morning dawned, but the* sun. as 
though not willing to lcx>k on that fatal 
morning, was hid behind a dark wall ot 

CtOUXlS 

The morning chores were hurriedly 
done and preparalM >ns were- made to lx- 
off to «ctiooL The teat her (James P Col 
ton! who lx>arded at the Albreeht home 
saki when he left for schcx>l that morning 
M i ho$x* you l)ovs will no! ix' absent " 
Mother all morning instinc tively tell 
depressed and wished th.it the Ih>vs 
stav tiorne The father saw notnmg onus 
ual in the weather conditions and 
thought it well for the boys to go 

The younger child, Peter J Albrcc hi 
consented to stay at home although the 
thought that he was left behind in his 
school tiy his c lassmates made rum 
somewhat sad At about eleven ockxk. 
the heavens lx-c arne a little c learer. but 
he sal longingly bv the window looking 
toward the sehexrihouse Mother, who 
seemingly read his thoughts said Mv 
child, i really wish your brother was here 
with you I feel something in my heart I 
don't know what it is' Farher was busv 
outsHte 

Sudik*nlv the house was hlled with 
darkness and the whizzing sound ol 
myriads of snowflakes that weretlanc 
trig through the air to the music of the 
great northwest wind almost deafening 
Pt*ter ruShec 1 1( ) the dcx*, I >ul saw nc rthing 
but a solid wall of moving snow whit n 
blinded the eyes Mother was excited 
After some lime, father rushed in and 
after regaining his breath said. Tlx- like 
has not vet lx-en exponent ed M rix* 
Storm was increasing and the mere ury 
was falling Mother sobliec I "< >h. where is 
my chttd'^ B*'ening came and with i*ivs 
ing twilight lie storm increased 

After a -esiless night the morning 
dawnett Though the- fury of the storm 
waft somewhat gt>ne. it was still drifting 
and verv unfxeasant Quite early. the 
father tcx>k th** chnrx-r pail arxl hurried off 
fo the sch<xxhcxisc As he opened the 
door. !>e saw the tern her .standing all 
alone. After a few moments, the father 
tttked -where is tonn^" The teacher 
reptted that yesterday they trieti to go to a 
close neighbor for the night and five of 
tfie pupils got separated from the other 
pupils, and were not heard from since 
among them was John 

Soon the neijtftfxxtitxrff caroused 
and a hunt for the unfortunate was 
begun Hut on account of the fierce wind 
«v1 rfrtfting snow ri«*t much was done 
O y whkh was still very c okl and 
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rough, the hunt was continued soon tra 
es of their tracks were found, but they 
.vx>n were lost in the snow drifts Here 
an<| there it was plainly seen that five 
were* walking side by side, Ix it again the 
tracks of only three were seen No doubt 
the two small fx>ys were carried by the 
larger ones 

The third day, a clear Sunday. |X*opie 
went 10 c hurch in hopes of finding traces 
of trie lost ones Mr Ooertz. who lived 
about five miles south of Marion, sakl that 
his hoys found on the meadc >w five c hllc I 
ren frozen, but they knew not lowborn 
they belonged Scxm the father of the 



unfortunate ones were on the way to the 
meadow when they got there, they 
were horror stric ken, hardly able to 
move, for they saw their own chiklren 
frozen like c attle of the field one father In 
agony of his soul cried out "Oh. God, tell 
mine or thine- fault thai 1 find my three 
boys frozen like the beasts of the fieldr 
Soon thev were laid side by side into 
one- grave in the Salem Zion < :emetry to 
rest in ix'ace 

DUZZARDOP iHHHfrom 1 timer County 
South Dakota Pioneer li<storij ny PJ 
Albreeht 
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tommy schools and Americanization 



Depressed and heart sore Pedtr had dropped into the seat He felt utterly sick and weary of 
everything. All the eyes back of him pricked his nerfc like pins. Directly in front of htm hung the 
blackboard; at the top of it was written in a peauttful hand, This Is an American school; in work 
and play alike to* 8 speatfEnglish onlyf He* read the commandment ti^lce. a feeling of shame 
came over hln\and he slunk ei«en lower in his seat 

From Peder Victorious 

K by O. E Rolvaag 



During the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tuty, many irwwyrants came to the United 
Stairs in search o." freedom and opportunity 
Many hoped to earn a fortune and then return 
10 trie homeland Others planned to stay and 
Start a new life Nearly all. round the new 
country difficult to adapt to, the dream of the 
melting pot where all nationalities blended 
imp one was quite often a myth, especially for 
fme who came from Southern Europe. Asia, 
Africa. Mexico, and Sou*h America These 
groups, along with the American Indians, 
were frequently discriminated against 
because they were different than the Northern 
Europeans 

Utah's immigration pattern was much like 
the rest of the United States The early Mor- 
mons who came to Utah were either from 
eastern United States or recent converts from 
England and Northern Europe Although 
-these early members of the LDS Church 
initially were considered outside the Arngjcan 
mainstream, once the Americanization of 
U4h rook place, the Mormons became the 
vanguard of the An&rican dream They 
accepted the nationaf'St code which swept 
the United States after the 1800 s that new 
foreigners should adapt themselves to Ameri- 
ca's lifestyle 

One way that the new immigrants could 
change their lifestyle and become American- 
Bed was to attend school The educational 
jyaem m the United States helped in the pro- 
cess of Americanization by qivinq "instruc- 
tion. . *n English . and in US history, 
(pjwprnment and culture " The schools also 
attempted to make the immigrants conform to 
American characteristics " 

Although most schools offered instruction 
lor crufctoen in grades first through eighth, 
then? wwe variations on the theme as immi- 
rant parents came to itcirn the languaoe In 
fie winter when farm work had slackened off. 
lifcorers would come, hat m hand, to stand at 
fte back of the room and listen to English 
ChftJren accepted these older pupils as they 
KCepced most everything else for most new- 
comers the schools were valuable language 
ttners Once the children could speak Eng- 
; Mi they took their new language skills home 
and taught their younger brothers and sisters 
and the* parents One Slav woman explained 
tie tftfue of school in helping the whole 
firtfr learn the new language 
%jT wgfeft * J** up petty quick, you 
know, American language, and I 
cfbtt count to hundred dollars, but 
"q y Nttle l couid speak * petty . 



good It was harder if you don't have 
kids, but if you have kids you could 
pick it up from them, too" 4 
Learning English was the first step in the 
Americanization process Many immigrants' 
parents were willing to let their children take 
the step, but they did not want them to lose 
the native tongue Stella teppa remembered 
that her teacher in Hiawatha, Utah, got after 
her and her friends for speaking Greek When 
the teacher questioned the mother, she told 
"hat it was the teacher's responsibility to 
English Margaret Wilhams Torkelson. a 
L *er in a two-room school in "Little Ger- 
many" in Logan, Utah, explained how this 
attitude created problems 

There was a real problem with the 
parents who wanted their children 
to learn to read in English but to 
speak' only German in the home 
They thought the discipline was too 
lax— not stria like it was in the old 
country 

Sometimes the cases were so difficult that 
students who could not pass the English IQ 
test were considered mentally retarded and 
held back in school Still, immigrant parents 
wanted their children to preserve part of tlieir 
language, heritage, and culture The Geeks, 
the Japanese, and the Serbians set up their 
own schools for their children 

Nebraska immigrants also had difficulties 
Carl H Peterson, born m 1868. interviewed for 
a WPA project remembers 

father used to come to school 
quite often and tell me to go and get 
the cattle off the neighbor's land 
Sometimes father would come at 
M 00 a m and by the time I would 
get the cows home it would be 
noon and he would tell me, well it's 
dinner time, now you might as well 
herd the cows this afternoon, then 
you can go to school again 
tomorrow So it went and the school 
was a side issue it seemed The 
reason the children would be called 
on to get the cows off the 
neighbor's land was this many 
times if the parents would go after 
cattle that were on the neighbor's 
places, they didn't want to get into 
an argument with the neighbors, so 
they would send the children and 
nothing was said In all, I went to 
school three winters and finished 
the third grade 
Various forces pushed and pulled 



immigrants from their native homeland tc the 
northern plains Whatever their reasons— the 
desire for a new home in a new country, the 
promise of wealth, dissatisfaction with condi- 
tions in the old country, or personal 
considerations— the immigrants moved into 
North Dakota rapidly and in astonishing 
numbers 

In !890. one yearafter statehood, the foreign 
born -comprised 43 percent of the state's 
191,000 people The largest immigrant groups 
at that time were the Norwegians with 25,700 
people, 23,000 Canadians. 9,000 Germans. 
8,000 from England and Ireland, and 4.100 
from Russia 

By 1910 the foreign bom and their children 
made up 71 percent of the population, of 
which the largest group \M?re the Norwegians 
with 125.000. closely followed by Germans 
with 117.000, about half of whom were Ger- 
mans from Russia At the end of the decade, 
during which settlement of the state was 
completed, the immigrants and their children 
numbered 432,000 or 67 percent of the popu- 
lation By this time, 1920, the Germans from 
Germany and Russia were the most numerous 
ethnic group 

If the areas that various nationalities settled 
m North Dakota were coded on a map, the 
final product would resemble a mosaic, but 
the mosaic would require subtle shading and 
detail Swedes. Finns, a small colony of Syrians 
(who e;ected near Ross the first Moslem 
mosque in the United States), Swiss, 
Estonians. English, and others scattered 
themselves throughout the state 

The school was the institution that played 
the major role, directly or indirectly in impart- 
u\q American culture to immigrants in North 
Dakota In the company of fellow nationals, 
the immigrant observed the customs of the 
old country and spoke his native tongue at 
social gatherings and in church Business and 
legal transactions required an interpreter if 
one's knowledge of the English language was 
insufficient The immigrants could cling to 
the»r traditions and language, but their child- 
ren were required to attend school. The school 
placed the children in contact with other 
nationalities and with a teacher who 
instructed them in the English language and 
attempted to foster patriotism As the children 
adopted American manners, their parents 
gradually abandoned their ancestral loyalties 
Where the child went, the adult followed 

Teachers frequently round the Icelandic 
customs disturbing Icelandic women 

etained their original family name aftr r mar- 



nage, a. practice some thought indecent The 
Icelanders' patronymic system, meaning that a 
brother and smer had different surnames, 
annoyed some teachers who did not appre- 
ciate their ethnic traditxyis. Icelandic customs 
celebrating Ash Wednesday included one day 
similar to Halloween when children would 
collect sweets from adults On Ash Wednes- 
day it was customary to play practical jokes, 
the favorite being to pin a small bag of ashes 
to the back of a man's coat or trousers, the 
vKtim being unaware of his adornment Once 
done to a dignified teacher in a predominantly 
Icelandic school, the pupils were severely 
punished for a prank that, m their culture, was 
acceptable humor 

Conscientious country school teachers 
struggled to overcome handicaps to teach 
English to the immigrant children When the 
reacher could not speak the native tongue of 
the young pupils, an older student would 
sometimes serve as an interpreter Still, the lack 
of a common language between teacher and 
pupil was the major problem retarding the 
chtkfs educational progress As one former 
student recalls in Thorstina Walters' book. 
Modem Sagas: The Story of Icelanders in 
Nonh America: 

In those pioneer days our trouble 



was that we did not understand the 
language of the textbooks 
Frequently, when we asked the 
teacher to explain the meaning of 
words to us. he referred us to the 
dictionary and there we found our- 
selves entangled in a maze of words 
that had no meaning 19 us 
Memorization and frequent repetition were 
the methods commonly used to teach Eng- 
lish In Frances Hitz's childhood home, only 
Czech was spoken The little English she 
knew upon starting school came from her 
older sisters and brothers who attended 
school before her and occasionally used an 
English word Her first grade teacher, who had 
come from a Norwegian immigrant family 
knew no Czech at all "How I managed to 
learn to read, write, and think m English that 
first year." she wrote. "I do not know I memo- 
rized the Rose Primer until I knew each page 
by heart, and to this day I can close my eyes 
and see each page, the word or words, and 
pictures that were above*the words " 

Some accommodating teachers held spe- 
cial evening sessions for adults who wished to 
learn to speak and read English Delrey wfcb- 
ster instructed a 40-year-old Swede in English 
during recess and often held spelling bees in 



the evening for adults who wished to sharpen 4 
their language skills 

Motives of adult students were sometimes 
more than purely academic Some of the 
young male homesteaders who attended 
school hoped to impro^ their social life as 
well as their English by dating the teacher A 
number were successful on both counts. 
Many so-called "school marms" became 
"farm wives." making marriage a prolific 
source of Americanization , 

Gladys Webster asserts that 26 different 
nationalities or combinations thereof 
attended school with her in Dunn County She 
believes the children were motivated to learn 
English so that they could communicate with 
each other 

But problems of language and learning 
were minor compared with the problems of 
forced conformity to American traditions. One 
of the misnomers that developed in the twen- 
tieth century was that the immigrants were 
inferior and that America was for 
Americans"— those people who were 
already in this country 

Many misunderstandings resulted and 
many school children who may have become 
great successes were forevei soured on school 
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because of early confrontations with their 
teacher And those who did adopt American 
customs readily and spoke English fluently 
often came to disrespect their parents and the 
ways of the old country" 

But if Americanization proved difficult for 
the millions of Europeans who swarmed into 
America after the Civil War. it was even more 
difficult for the native American Indians They 
were truly caught between two cultures 

In South Dakota, a 1913 law required that 
Indian children be included in the census 
wtwch put them under the compulsory attend- 
ance law But in I9!5 r this law was repealed, 
serving to excuse Indian children from com- 
pulsory attendance in white schools Thus 
Indian parents Irving off the reservation did not 
have to send their children to school, and 
teachers, school board members, and admirv 
fstrator. could discourage Indian children from 
coming to school and not be breaking any 
laws 

As the Indians sold their land on the reserva- 
tion to white ranchers, some public school 
districts were established thereof hey had very 
meager tax support. butafey^gmaH one-room 
schools were started, aftTindian children liv- 
ing m the vicinity sometimes attended 

Most frxfcan children of western South 
P&oto started school speaking only Lakota 
Mirofd Shurifc said that when he stared teach- 
ing m 1936 at Cherry Creek day school. 
Cheyenne River reservation, only two children 
O jy or fifty m that community spoke 
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English He said he taught his first graders 
English and reading by using pictures of the 
things they knew printing the name of the 
thing unuer the picture and teaching them to 
read those words He used things they under- 
stood deer, chipmunk, skunk, crow, raccoon 
tree, at first and then led them to other words 
To his great surprise it worked and they 
learned Lakota children had no 
understandings or experiences which helped 
them in their lessons The contents of the 
textbooks too often were alien and unrelated 
to anything in their lives 

Indian students were often late fa school 
because they had been kept up the night 
before doing tribal dances So a school super- 
visor insisted that the students dance at 
school Reluctantly the teacher agreed 

One morning the teacher had them push 
the desks back and dance Indian The next day 
three Indian mothers came to see him, and he 
told them why he had let the children dance 
One mother said she would like to talk with 
the lady [supervisor) the next time she came 
to visit school VVhtn the supervisor came on 
her next visit the teacher told her the Indian 
mother wanted to see her and he pointed out 
her house There she was told in quite definite 
terms that Indian children in that community 
were to go to school to learn from books and 
she would please leave the dancing up to 
the parents, 

There were twenty-one day schools on the 
Pine fodge reservation Officially they were 



designated by number, but among the local 
peoole some of them were called by names 
like 'Red Shirt Table day school. Wakpammi 
day school. Wounded Knee. Oglalla. Lone 
Man, Porcupine, Wamblee. Potato Creek, and 
Slim Buttes On the Cheyenne River reserva- 
tion there were ten one-room schools Cherry 
Creek. Red Staffed. Bndger, Iron Lightning, 
Thunder Butte, Four Bear Green Grass. Bear 
Creek, Moreau Rrver, and White Horse On 
Rosebud there were nine day schools Oak- 
creek, He Dog. Horse Creek, Norns, Little 
Crow, Corn Creek, Spring Creek, Milks Camp, 
and Soldier Creek 

In Utah in 1928 the Indian Department 
asked that the San Juan School District make 
arrangements for Indian children to attend the 
Blanding, Utah, schools Plans were made for 
the children to go to school and the Bayles' 
home was purchased as a dormitory Due to 
health problems and a division of the teachers 
on whether the Indians should attend the 
schools, the matter was recoi oidered in 1935 
and again in 1941 when the decision was 
made that no Indian pupils would attend the 
Blanding schools 

Sincethe Man children could not attend 
the Blanding^schools, several other plans were 
tried The Episcopal Church establisherrtl 
Christopher's Mission in Bluff which set up a 
school They tried to maintain two teachers 
because they had pupils from age one to 
eighty-five years Helen Sturgis, the principal 
ofthe school, said in 1952 that although the 
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Navajo learned slowly, they loved the oppor- 
tunity All the students were beginners in Eng- 
lish The Navajos loved to learn geography 
and United States history 

They were very eager for school 
One little sheepholder would come 
down at night He would take the 
sheep down to the water and look 
around to see if the parents were 
looking and then run into the 
school, grab his pencil, and work 
feverishly for a few minutes Usually 
the parents came after him 
Roxie Copenhaver, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools for Nevada during 
wtxid vter II. had a strong response to the 
ijuestion. wtre there any problems with 
discrimination in southern Nevada then? Her 
answer "At that time you never heard of rt, 
d«drYt know what it was I've always thought 
of the little school at Pahrump where I had to 
give a graduation talk I was telling about how 
this little school had all nationalities. wV had 
Mexicans. We had Indians, wfc had Chinese 
had all these nationalities— this was 
certainly democracy working " 

Although in many areas discrimination did 
exist, and cultural assimilafon was a painful, if 
not divisive, process, wherever the school and 
whatever its name, the country school was a 
community school Even before churches 
were built, a school would be hastily 
assembled to meet the needs of district child- 
ren Once the building was erected and 
classes had begun, the one- room school 
became a source of community pride 

Children worked on the farms but they 
grew up m school, and eighth-grade com- 
mencement became for many the apogee of 
\Y^/ education fr was a solemn day with 
starched shirts and clean petticoats A stirring 
Pledge of Allegiance, loud and robust, began 
the ceremon»es, followed by patriotic songs 
like "My Country Tis of Thee," "America ..ie 
Beautiful." and the national anthem 
First-generation Italian miners, Slovak fafmers 
and German-Russian workers stared in pude 
at their children who had learned the 
language and their lessons well 

Eighth-grade commencement became an 
important rite of passage for those who would 
leave their small community to attend a union 
high school For others commencement 
meant the end of an education and the begin- 
ning of full-fledged duties of manhood or 
womanhood 

Hardbitten ranchers who had pinched a 
silver dollar until the eagle screamed, who had 
shown no emotion when the bank had rhrea- 
tened to foreclose, lightning had killed the 
prize bull, or hail had destroyed the wrjpat 
drop in a single storm, these men cried ndw. 
hats m the«r hands Not mych Just a little tear 
across those dusty. wind-bufried cheeks For 




Victor School, fall of M8, Weld County, CO. The small flags represented the Allies in 
World War L Throughout country school*, WWJ and subsequent intense patriotism did 
much to force Americanization of immigrants. 



their children had done something that they 
themselves could never do Their children had 
graduated fror. the eighth grade and had 
earned their piace among other Americans 
Never more would the parents wooy about 
their place in society Their children would 
succeed The farm wo 1 'id be handed down or 
the boys would become men and work their 
way up and out of the mine 

The country superintendent called each 
name and handed the pupil a diploma with 
the name of the school distnet. the piace. the 
date, and the reason for such an auspicious 
occasion Momma placed her head in her 
hands and wept softly until father, his arm on 
her shoulder, urged her to look up at her proud 
son or daughter with diploma in hand The 
graduate broke into a gnn and mother burst 
into tears 



Material in this sec tion not otherwise identi- 
fied came from staff members. Mary ana 
Robert Carlson. Glenburn. North Dakota. Jes- 
sie Embry. ProvA Utah. Caroline Hattoa 
Edgemont, South Dakota. Jim Dertien, Belle* 
vue. Nebraska. Dr Ernest Grundy Kearney. 
Nebraska, Nancy Cummings and Dorothy 
Ritenour, Las Vegas, Nevada, and Andrew 
Gulliford 

Portions of this essay were originally 
published in "Colorado Country School 
Legacy." People and Poucf A Journal of 
Humanistic Perspectives on Colorado Issues, 
published by the University of Colorado at 
Denver 
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COUNTRY KNOOU AS C OK M UNI TY CHUMS 



We gave programs at different times of the year The whole valley came Alt the parents and 
aunts and grandparents and alt After the program we pushed all the desks to one sldeand had 
a Uttie dance. The people looked forward to that We had box socials, too, and everybody fixed 
their box There was a oneness amonq the people School was a common goal ami everyone 
wanted to see haw their cNkt participated when he or she had a part in th*> play aot all dressed 
up, and went out there and performed 

The country school was tl*e heart of the community People liked to go there and vtsttfrU'nds 
from up and down the valley 

Mrs Margaret Darien. 
Basalt, Colorado 



Most communities used the schoolhouse 
for all fie local activities The schoolhouse was 
the largest buHdtrtj available, even though 
few were over 20 by 30 feet ft was also a 
symbol of culture in a frontier community 
where there were few such symbols And 
since there was a feeling that the schoolhouse 
belonged to all the people, everyone felt wel- 
come there 

In !he history of Mountain view School in 
wyoming, Margaret Dempster comments on 
the community participation in school 
programs 

There were many gatherings at the 
schoolhouse during the sears At 
Christmas and at the enr J the year 
mere were programs, parties, and 
dinners. The 'jvorite gatherings 
were dances Mrs Lates played the 
organ or piano, Mrs Boermer played 
a mouth harp, and Mrs Stall sang 
and kept time for dancing They 
r r «ed th;s group the Pumpkin Cerv 
s>t Orchestra Sometimes Pete and 
Byron Stall had to work the bellows 
by hand to keep frie music going on 
the organ. Sometimes jheJ&mers 
moved their piano over on a sled for 
extra music 
That the community gatherings were well 
attended speak to their value m an isolated 
rommunity The enthusiasm which people 
Drought to the program was evidenced often 
• by the damage done to the building teteKing 
remembers the gasoline lanterns going cut 
during a dance because the dust raised by the 
enthusiastic dancers c togged the air vents in 
the lanterns. The dancers were forced to take 
breaks to allow the dust to sett* and the lant- 
erns to flar£ up bnghrty again 

The weekly dances at the schoolhouse were 
attended by 'everyone Young pareus brought 
their children and bedded them down on the 
benches Oder folks arr.ued to share their 
knowledge of the oid home dancing and 
younger people came to try out the new round 
dances Lillian Grace ChaoWxk vV&rburton of 
Utah remembers a dance they had in Etna, Sox 
Elder County when she was teaching there in 
1918 

When I was teaching at this Etna 
School, they decided they woow 
have a real dance, so we pushed 
O Kb ait the desks, all the benches 
^RIO**** the wall to make as many 
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seats as we could for anybody who 
* came fvvej erased anything we had 
on the board such as phonics and 
put. "Come one, come all, come 
short, come tall, come jump the 
tracks m Etna Hall" They got an 
accordion player He came I can still 
hear those tunes that he played He 
played t ne polka and the Virginia 
reels and all the square dances you 
could think of Those boards just 
hopped along with the rest of us ft 
was realty lively There wasn't ror 
for everybody to get on the Poo. 
once VW? had a realty good tirr? 
Every community had one citizen who 
could "call" square dances, usually an older 
man who had danced in his youth and took up 
calling as he got older No pay was involved for 
either the musicians or the caller Lunch was 
served at midnight No charge for that either 
Heavy drinking was no problem, even 
though the men might step out for a !*ttle nip 
The dancing was the mam thing and everyone 
participated, sometimes all night long Ifyoung 
people, "heard of the dance from fifteen or 
twenty miles away they might come on horse- 
bark After the dance* they would nde home, 
getting cnere well after sun-up Cold weather 
was no deterrent, either They couid go by 
team and wagon tut that was slower Some- 
times they traveled by teams, with hot rocks or 
hot "sad irons" at their feet under buffalo robes 
for warmth 

School buildings preceded churches m 
many communities, and there are a number of 
reports of buildings used for prayer meetings 
and church services, usually non- 
denominational Some of the services were 
conuueted by itinerant preachers, a latter day 
circuit rider 

While there are no records of ft tn era\ services 
held m^frural school. Ingleside School in the 
Iron Mountain area of Laramie' County, Wyom- 
ing, boasted of a marriage ceremony wrier 
Gunmar Andersen, a hotel commisay clerk, 
married Lil. the cook A Baptist minister came 
from Cheyenne to perform the ceremony 
reported m the Wyoming Educator 

In Boulder. Wyoming, while no funeral was 
held, an autopsy was performed in the school 
When a town citizen. Ben Walker, was mur- 
dered by Jack Walters, the body was laid out 
on the floor and a decision made on the cause 
of death Students had to set several desks over 
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the blood-staf>ed floor 
Mary R'ley of Cody remembers attending 

the Moore Hill School in Crook County 
Across the road from the 
schoolhouse was Moore Hill Ceme- 
tery Cn several occasions when an 
internment took place, school was 
dismissed and the students attended 
the 'buryinn ' W£ mingled with the 
family ana riends of the deceased 
and wept, even though we had not 
been acquainted with the dead 
person 

Besides being used for weddings, church 
service*, autopsies, and funerals, " the school- 
house was always the 'foiling Place' on elec- 
tion day. and almost any sort of business 
meeting or anything that affected or was of 
general interest to the community was 
discussed there In a range country such as 
ours." says Bill May from Steamboat Springs. 
Colorado, 'important 'range meetings' were 
often held at the schoolhouse As often as not 
the schoolmaster was expected to officiate or 
be chanman at such meetings as he was usu- 
ally considered the best qualified one present 
to properly conduct a n-eeting " 

In Utah. Lenora Hall La Feurc -writing in The 
Boulder Country and Its Rfople states 
William Alvery of Escalante rode his 
horse across to Boulder o\*r the 
Death Hollow trail, a distance of 
about fifteen miles William Alvery 
sat at the teacher's desk with the little 
tin ballot box he had brought placed 
right there in front He was autho- 
rized to register every person of vot- 
ing age Everyone in the community 
came and cast a vote By two o'clock 
that afternoon the election was over 
and William Alvery went back to 
Escalante with the votes locked in 
the ballot box to be counted in Esca- 
lante A few days passed before the 
settlers knew for sure Republican 
William McKmley was elected Presi- 
dent of the United ^ates. thfcugh 
most cf the Boulder peoole, loyal 
Ut^otrats. probably voted for Wil- 
liam Jenninys Bryw 
The schoolhouses were also used for com- 
munity fund raising activities or national sup- 
port activities During Vtorld War I. the schools 
in Uinta County Utah sponsored a junior Red 
Cross Program a xl collected a Christmas fund 
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for the soldiers and sailors At the schools in 
east San Juan County the local people held 
dances and raffles to raise money to buy sav- 
ings bonds 

Once in awhile a wedding dance was held 
at the schoolhouse Vena Schick said, "Our 
wedr ing dance was held at the Ayres School- 
house Fred had to furnish the music and he 
never got a dance with his bride all night " Fred 
player, the violin 

Spelling bees, arithmetic contests and 
debates were held in the schools "The Rock 
Springs Miner" newspaper is quoted in the 
excellent book, Cowbelles Ring Schoolbells. 
written and published by toe Albany County, 
Wyoming, Cow-Belles Club, and tells of an 
untimely end to one spelling bee when a 
cowboy rode into the schoolhouse on his 
horse On November 3. 1933, a debate in a 
rural Uinta County, (Jtan discussed the topic 
"Is a load of seed potatoes or a load of women 
most needed in the community?" 



Above and below: Election of 1904 at a Convene City Schoolhouse, Wyoming. 
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Spelling bees were a part of the winter 
entertainment in the days when there was no 
radio, no television,, and no way to get to 
town Thus was adult recreation and if the 
children came, they were strictly in the 
audience unless some older one was an extra 
good speller who could hold his own with the 
competition The teacher pronounced the 
words, and they got tougher and iuug her as 
the evening progressed 

On January I 188! when Rapid City. South 
Dakota, was just a village, an article appeared 
in the Black Hills Journal uiat crWenged the 
people of the town 

Be.ieving that an entertaining as 
well as amusing evening might be 
spent by the people of our town in 
an orthographical contest. I S Pitts 
Wells, the schoolmaster hereby in 
behalf of the Rapid City school, chal- 
lenges the people of this town or as 
many as wish to participate to meet 
said school in a spelling match 
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Western Colorado was a favorite 
hunting ground of President 
Theodore Roosevelt around the turn 
of the century He was apparently 
fond of going after bear, mountain 
Hon. elk, and deer in the Rifle and 
Meeker areas in fact, two months 
after taking office as President. 
Teddy was hunting on Mamm 
Creek! * 

The Reverenci Horace Mann, pas 
tor of the Christian Church in Rifle. 
Colorado, had become acquainted 
with Roosevelt while a young minis 
ter in New York State It turned out 
that Mann took up his profession in 
an area frequented by Roosevelt 
during his widely publicized 
hunt)ng excursions Mann would 
accompany the President on hunt 
ing trips, and beinrf the most protes 
sional photographer the area could 
muster, he often photographed 
Roosevelt and other members of the 
hunting parties. 

It was during one of these trips— 
while hunting mountain lion -that 
Mann invited Roosevelt to attend 
one of his rural church services and 
to address the local people on April 
;*o, *90£ 

Tho reverend s service was held 
© tiat was known as The Blue 1 
ERXC*>I or Blue Hen School or, as it 



was later known. The Blue Goose 
School The Blue School was 
located on Divide Creek in Western 
Garfield County, about six miles 
below the Roosevelt camp 

The service was held around 
noon time, outside the school build 
mg with Roosevelt delivering rt snort 
talk, followed by a sermon by Mann 
Some 200-300 people, mostly 
farmers and their families from the 
surrounding rural community, 
attended 

According to Golda Lytic of Rifle, 
there was an open air "potluck" 
lunch held following the service 
She recalls folks spreading their 
meals out on the ground around the 
tiny schooihouse built in the late* 
I88OS and under nearby trees 

1 would judge that a good share of 
the community turned out: said 
I .ytle "Of f ourse. it was a pretty small 
community back then " 

Lytle said she? accompanied her 
parents and 1 .other and sister to the 
event on a lumber wagon pulled by 
a team of horses she said the family 
came from Rifle, some 15 miles 
away That was about half a days 
ride, according to Lytle. 

"1 remember it was quite an honor 
to get a President inour comn^i^ity: 



Lytle recalls As rmsure it would be 
today" 

The President himself wrote of the 
service in his book. Outdoor 
Pastimes of an American Hunter 

One Sunday we rode down 
some six miles from camp 
to a little blue school house 
and attended service The 
preacher was in the habit of 
riding over every alternate 
Sunday from Rifle a little 
town twenty or twenty five 
miles away, and the ranch 
men with their wives and 
children, some on horse 
back, some in wagons, had 
gathered from thirty miles 
round to attend the service 
The crowd was so large that 
the exercises had to take 
place in the open air. and it 
wasT>k^sant to look at the 
strong fmmes and rugged, 
weather beaten fares of the 
men. while as for the 
women one respected 
them even more than the 
men 



Hesrarrh h\ suit mrmbcr I Ml O'Neill. 
IMrac I Kite Colorado 
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On January 8. 1881. The Jouma< stated 
The result of the spelling bee was 
vfcri, Vidi but w? didn't Via wortn a 
centl In other words the Rapid City 
school got away with the 
town The ease, grace, and rapidity 
with which the school thinned the 
ran^s arrayed in opposition was 
beautiful and wonderful to behold 
Miss Tressler stumbled on the 
word, 'mortise' and victory was 
declared for the school McGuf- 
feys spelling book was used 
Sometimes scf kx>I programs were put on to 
raise money to buy things for the school, 
encyclopedias, a crockery water container, 
playground equipment, a clock After the pro- 
gram there would be a box social or a pie 
social Everyone in the community took pan 
Vtrda Arnold described South Dakota box 
socials 

Oh what thrilling fun! All women 
and girls, even little preschoolers. * 
decorated boxes or ba:kets with 
crepe paper Some turned out crea- 
tions of real artistic beauty But tne 
food! fucked in those boxe"> on t h e 
Dig n»ght was enough food for six 
people and only two were 
supocsed to eat it Now the funpj 
came when a certain you~q mar 1 or 
boy was known to be cc -'ling — or 
just showing interest in— a >peoa« 
girl The men and boy a* f e rot 
supposed to know to w>cm <t';y 
one box belonged But of i >urse 
there were ways and w^/ of find- 
ing out Especially when the young 
lady was willing The fun p * came 
when a young man (sometimes not 
so young) began to bid The rest of 
the males took great delight in bid- 
ding against him to run the price as 
high as they thought he could afford 
and would go More than once a 
box sold for $25 or $30 
The last big affair of the scrool year was the 
, school picnic Everyone came whether they 
had children in school or not It was a potluck 
affair wth lots of food and usually a ball game 
in the afternoon and more coffee and food 
late in the afternoon before everyone went 
home There was taking and visits ig and 
games for the little ch.,dren Sometimes it was 
held at school but cjeneraMy it was held where 
there were some trees along a creeK some- 
where It came to pe a tradition to go back to 
the same plac? year after year The only thing 
that would cancel it would be rain for then 
the gumbo wxjld be so sticky that wagon 
wheels coufdnt turn 

Margaret Hoglund Coe reminisced about 
her experience at the Upper Sage Creek 
School m wyoming 

The one$ that are still around think 
rn i^ tnr Church services held in the 




UtJuu^vn Company School 1926 

old school house, the school pro- 
grams, the spelldowns with Lower 
Sage Creek School and Mountain 
View School, and the picnics,whe r e 
almost all came back smelling of 
wild onions and garlic, and a few 
bunches of wild flowers, a mouse or 
rwo to drop in someone's pocket, a 
smile and a feeling of happiness at 
being alive on such a beautiful day 
The schools, especially the studenr activi- 
ties, provided the cement to keep a commun- 
ity together People were afraid that once the 
school was closed it would destroy commun- 
ity life In some areas the parents and students 
fojght consolidation for that reason Some 
parents refused to send 'heir children to the 
larger schools until they were forced to by the 
school boards Many people grew up with the 
schoolhouse the center of their lives Every- 
thing important took place there As children 
they attended school, as young people ft w^s 
the place for social events, as married folks it 
acs a place for cultural activities, church and 
Sunday school, and the best school they could 
afford for their children 

Most communities in the West and Mid- 
west were isolated from the world around 
.hem The more isolated the community, the 
more important the schoolhouse Esma Lewis 
aught school in Garfield County. Colorado 
hr sixty years She reminisces 

I taught through the [Depression 
and we had to nelpeach other That 
is one of the things we have lost 



because during the Depression we 
did help each other all the time 
Anybody that I ever did anything for 
did much more for me in many 
ways I have always said that I cast 
my bread upon the waters and it 
came back cake Forty years later a 
man came to do a day's job for me 
and when he was finished he said 
with a twinkle in his eye, 'No I 
won't take money from you I 
remember what you did for us 
once' 

'Oh/ 1 said That was forty years ago 
and you've restored my faith in 
human nature but you have to take 
this money for the work you did ' I 
wonder if we'd do that again if we 
had a Depression"? 
It was the Christmas programs more than 
any other event that brought p pie together 
Edmund Fleming recalls Christmas at his Nev- 
ada school 

The teacher started on the Christ- 
mas event probably early in 
November I don't know how much 
teaching went on between then 
and Christmas but it was a type of 
education You were expected to 
put on a play and each kid was 
supposed to get up there No matter 
how inept he was. each kid was 
supposed to perform Thecommun- 
ity would chip in and buyChnstmas 
presents for each of the children 
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Gathering at the site of anew school in Churchill County, Nev., 1915. 

Each of che children would get a 3 , 

tremendous Christmas stocking 

They would spend perhaps five dol- 
lars for each child which at that time 

was the equivalent of about forty 

dollars nowadays So everybody in 

the community looked forward to 

the Christmas party or pageant And 

everybody had a good time 
At least 150 to 200 people would come to 
the parry, whicn constituted the entire popula- 
tion of the town There were very few other 
activities available, says Mr Fleming "There 
was the saloon, and that was it " 

Usually the preparation for the Christmas 
program began the week ater Thanksgiving 
Everybody had a part, not only the children, 
but adults as well The same people 
performed the same part annually in the act- 
ing out of the Christmas story Young men 
played the shepherds and the Wise Men for 
four or five years or as long as they stayed in 
the community Besides gifts, there weie 
oranges, candy, and nuts for the chi'dren 
There was a tree, of course If they Had candles 
on it, they were lit foe just a moment or two A 
man with a pail of water satclose by in case of 
fire After the program, coffee and 
sandwiches, cakes and pies brought by the 
fgrHiies were served 

ERIC 




Church 6 Sunday School at the School House at Glendo, Wyoming 
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School at Daniel Wyoming, c 191 6 

in those few country schools still surviving 
on the wind-swept prames. the Christmas 
program remains the highlight of the year 
Chartene Taylor from Beresford, South Dakota, 
descnoed in The Scene, December 21, 1978, 
that year's Christmas program 

It was no Broadway opening, and 
the admission was iree No bright 
marquee marked the entrance to 
the theatre, and no red carpr* . /as 
rolled out to greet stars and impor- 
tant people 

But last Friday night was an impor- 
tant njght for the 12 students who 
attended the Brule Elementary 
School near Beresford It wa< the 
night of their Chnstmas piay, and 
parents, relatives, and friends 
important people all, turned out m 
high numbers to applaud their per 
forma nee and reward their efforts 
with appreciative ovations 
An audience of well over 100 
squeezed themselves into the one- 
room school house and seemed to 
ignore any discomfort that might 
have attended sitting on wooden 
benches brought in especially for 
the program A brightly lighted 
stage at the front of the room, com- 
plete with black curtains, became 
the center of attention, once friendly 
greetings had been completed and 
everyone was seated m readiness 
for the show 

Exotement filled the air as one of 
the students began to play a Christ- 
mas melody on the old upright 
piano off to one side of the srage A 
Irttle guy stood beside me on the 
. bench, teddy bear clutched m his 
** hands, eyes brighr * * nh expectation 
Two ladies behind me reminisced 



about the days when each district 
had us own county school, and 
each 'school would have its own 
Christmas play 

'Are they gonna singing?' my I'ttle 
bench partner inquired in a squeaky 
voice 

Assured by his grandmother they 
would, his attention returned to the 
stage where the children were pre- 
paring to sing a song of Norwegian 
origin entitled "Jeg er saa Glod" 
Female students were attired m 
floor-length gowns in the style of 
the Norwegian ancestry 

The first skit of the program featured 
a song entitled "My Kitty," sung by 
uois Sveeggen and Tisha Staum The 
song, announced by Mrs tttreness 
the students' teacher was first sung 
m a program at Brule School some 
50 odd years ago by her sister and 
another studen' Along with myself 
the audience was impressed and 
applause for the two young ladies 
thundered through the room The 
tmy tyke beside me clung tighter to 
his teddy bear 

The program progressed with more 
music and carols The nativity scene 
was enacted with first grader Ann 
Stene long, red hair trailing o\^r her 
shouders, eyes serious wi r h the 
importance of her role, belting out 
"Away In a Manger" ma surprisingly 
clear and even voice 
'The last skit of the evening 'At rhp 
Village Fbst Office brought the 
house down with laughter and 
cheers as the audience watched the 
youngsters act out a drama dealing 
with gossiping and nosiness 
"We Wish You a Merry Chf*tmas" 



sung by the entire cast brought the 
final Curtain down on the most 
enjoyable nour and a half I've expe- 
rienced in a good long while It was 
quite evdent by the applause that 
my fellow playgoers enjoyed this bit 
of old-fashioned entertainment 
every bit as much as I did 
In the true tradition of the country 
school, lunch was served in the 
basement for donations, 
homemade- cardjes and popcorn 
balls were sold to raise money to 
defray expenses of the program, 
and a door prize was awarded 
As I prepared to leas*?, I looked 
around for my little bench partner 
but he had disappeared Sadiy I 
contemplated the future when 
gatherings like this one would prob- 
ably become c -t.net, like the school;. 
that spawned them I wondered if 
years from now the little teddy bear 
noloer woulo remember this night, 
the noise the excitement I 
wondered if someday as an adult 
somewhere out there in the compu- 
terized world, he would look back 
and long for theseiraditionsthatwe 
are leaving behind us so lightly 

I hoped not I hoped he would 
remember Mrs Yttreness andher 12 
pupils of Brule School, and the thrill 
they gave us all by presenting their 
* Old Fashioned Christmas Play." 

Matenal for this section not otherwise cre- 
dited came from staff members Herb Blakeiy 
Madison South Dakota, Caroline Hatton. 
Edgemont South Dakota, Milton ffiske, 
Cheyenne Wyoming Robert lartheti. Fbwell 
Wyoming Jessie Embry P^ovo. Utah, Nancy 
Cu mmings and Dorothy Rite nour Las Vegas, 
Nevada 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS TODAY 



The rural onenxym sch(x>l is dytnq it is rasa to euhxuze a memory and cast on if m death 
qualities it never possessed m life yet it is of little value to simply cry 01 >er what is done If uv 
examine what was aotxi. what was useful in the onenxm school and translate this to our 
modern educational system we shall have achieved a yreat deal 

Marian Cramer 
Bryant. South Dakota 
Papers of the Twelfth 
Annual Dakota History Conference 



As late as 1938, there Aere 210,000 one- 
room schools scattered throughout the United 
States- Today there are only a dozen one-room 
^schools in Colorado, 189 rural schools in South 
Dakota, 22 one- room schools in North Dakota 
(1978 statistrcs) 33 small rural scnools in 
Vtyoming, and 30S country schools in 
Nebraska 

In 1975 the Utah State Bunding Board con- 
ducted a survey of public sc hoofs in use in the 
state The survey reveaiec that the majority of 
rural schools had been nosed, and the stu- 
dents were being bu*ed to consolidated 
schools There were approxi mately 24 schools 
with enrollments of less than 100, and many of 
those were small graded schools like the ones 
at Escaiante and Marysvale Today only one 
country school remains 

Many small rural schools are still in exist- 
ence in the large counties in the northern 
western, and southern parts of Utah where 
the population ts scattered The mam excep- 
tion is the Cedar Fort Schooi which is only 
sixteen miles from Lehi 

Only one non-consolidated school still 
* exists in kansas, near Dermont It is the last 
remaining one-room school in the state, and 
parents are threatened with losing the school 
if enrollment drops any further Ten students 
are enrolled currently, and that is the legal 
m'nimurn Two of the students wiil graduate 
this year, and unless they are replaced Der- 
mont will lose (he school and the remaining 
pupils will be bused to Rolla, thirty-five miles 
away 

In nor^un Nevada the Leonard Geek 
Ranch one-room school is still in operation 
and has four students this year The school is 
located 90 miles north of vVinnemucca and 
has served Montero children and their rela- 
tives since 1918 

The teacher this year Sandy Keams, receives 
an ample salary, a free trailer, free meals, and 
even free gasolene for her pickup But after 
teaching just two years, she is willing to give 
gp her position because, "'the ninety miles out 
here 'S pretty hard I'm not a good planner for 
weeks in advance J always come out a little 
short I was scared coming out here, but! gave 
my word and couldn't go back on it To go to a 
party it's forty miles to trie nearest neighbors 
After school you go out and saddle up your 
horse and separate cattle until dark Then you 

r-n w--**** supper 



Frenchy Montero has two children under 
Sandy's tutelage Sandy laughs, "I was lonely 
coming out here, but they accepted me as one 
of the family We went to a wedding recently 
and Frenchy introduced me as his daughter 
Frenchy works hard to find single cowboys in 
the area that I might like but the last time he 
tried it the scheme backfired The one I liked 
moved to California 

Other country schouis in operation in Nev- 
ada include a three-teacher school at Ruby 
Valley and a one-teacher, one-trailer school at 
Jiggs, where individualized instruction 
flourisnes 

Dan Vogeler likes teaching in tne Brown's 
Park one-room school m Colorado He likes 
the sense of community among the fifteen 
families that live "in the park " He doesn't 
mind being eighty miles from a grocery store 
when he's only a few miles from his 
neighbors 

Dan says "Out here the school is the center 
of things Most times parents stop by the 
school to visit and then go over to thp trailer to 
talk with my wife One mother Ramona John- 
sen brings her first-grader sixty miles one way 
in a jeep Naturally she's not in a \ 'urry to turn 
around and go back to the rarer, " 

Teachers contemplating jobs in remote r ura! 
dreas should realize that although they are 



physically isolated the school acts as a focal 
point for the community Teacher privacy is 
sometimes sacrificed But if there is an implied 
obligation to conform to community values, 
there are also opportunities for independence 
and innovation 

In country schools, the older students still 
help the littler ones, especially with math and 
spelling The teacher can take the time to 
individualize lessons, and younger students 
learn what is expected of them because they 
hear older ch'ldren working on more 
advanced lessons 

The quality of education is good, and stu- 
dents from country schools develop a firm 
sense of , themselves -and what they can 
accomplish Dr Ivan Muse, professor of edu- 
cation at Brigham Young University and direc- 
tor of a rural education teacher training 
program, says, "Rural ^chool graduates are ^ 
highly self-confident Trey may receive poorer 
grades in the elementary school, but once 
they begin college they are easily motivated 
and usually succeed They quickly compen- 
sate for any curriculum deficiencies " 

Self-reliance is a way of life-m the rural areas 
of the West and teachers have to be self- 
reliant, too More and more teaching jobs will 
open up in the western "energy" states, but 
hvina accommodation^ will be scarce and 




Jigg* School, Etho Comity, NV. AMneMooney, teacher. 
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conditions will vary widely 

"Low pay and teacher isolation are peten- 
nial rural school problems/' says Eugene J 
tambeil. Colorado Department of Education 
certification consultant Although pay scales 
ha* risen in recent years, rural teacher hous- 
ing shortages have been common for half a. 
century There is also sex-role stereotyping 

A young, single female school teacher in 
Nevada states that her rural schoo' superin- 
tendent told her "You are hired unless I can 
find a man " He felt that in a conservative 
community a man is better situated to teach 
and assist the upper boys 

Dr Alan Zetler. Dean of Education and 
Drector of the Rural Education Center at 
Western Montana College in D'flon, Montana 
says. "There are school districts that search 
very hard to get one or two s nous applicants 
for vacancies To the local folks, social isolation 
and lack of urban services are facts of life and 
present no real problems"' Yet to a new 
teacher the rosy rural glow may quickly fade 

Not so at the Brown's fork School Like most 
successful rural school teachers, Dan Vogtier 
comes from a rural background He enjoys the 
opportunity to take his class on raft trips down 
the Green River or boating up at Flaming 
Gorge Reservoir 

Dan says, "I'm not sure I could go back to a 
regular teaching schedule in a town schooi I 
like to be independent" Because there is no 
church close by, the entire community came 
to the one-room school this winter to be the 
christening of the Vogeier's four-month-old 
daughter Obviously the parent/teacher rela- 
tionship is special m Brown's Park 

In VVyoming the Albany County School Dis- 
trict may be the largest school district in the 
continental United States The district is large 
not because of the number of students, but 
because it er .compasses 4,374 square miles- 
more square miies than the state of Rhode 
Island Albany County also has more rural 
schools than most districts 

Wyoming winters can send braids that 
block roads stop travelers, and break fines of 
communication for days on end and 
concerned parents do not want to worry 
about their children being stranded in a school 
bus The Albany County School District recog- 
nizing its obligation to serve all the children m 
its d'smct maintains schools close to the outly- 
tnq. rommun'ties This year Cozy Hollow 
School has only one student, as does River 
Bridge, Pal met Canyon and Indian Guide 

There are eight distant rural schools in the 
north end of the county and five closer rural 
schools The distant schools are 50 to 125 miles 
from Laramie Five schools do not have tele- 
phones and keep in contact via radios One 
quaint one-room schoolhouse has given way 
to a modern trailer where the teacher lives in 
one half and teaches in the other 

The bttie Laramie Valley School was con- 

© J from three other schools Eachch'ld 
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I was in a rural county the other day 
where the farmers were talking about 
consolidating several one-room school 
districts and building a modern grade 
and high school. 

A good many farmers were opposed to 
itandoneof uhemaskbdme: "Why isn't a 
one-room school good enough for us? 
Seme of the greatest men and women of 
this country, of the past and of today, got 
their education in the little old red 
schoolhouse in the country, and it was a 
one-room, one-teacher school. 

"Look at Abraham Lincoln and a host 
of other great men; they never had a 
newfangled school with all its frills and 
fUrbelows to go to. If a one-room school 
was good enough for them why isn't It 
good enough for us?" 

'Your grandfather got along with an 
oxcart, too, didn't he?" I asked "And he 
cut wheat with a sickle and threshed it 
with a flail; he read by a tallow candle 
and carried water from the creek a half 
mile away Ho got along. 

"But those things were not good 
enough for your father. Oxen were too 
slow for him. He had horses and a buggy. 
He cradled his wheat, and had a thresh- 
ing machine. A scythe was too slow, and 
he bought a mowing machine and a rid- 
ing plow He threw away the hoe and g6t 
a cultivator, and your mother had a sew- 
ing machine and a well near the house 
and kerosene lamps." 

"None of trie old-time tools or ways 
was good enough for you, except the 
school. You scrapped everything your 
fathers had, except the one-room 



school. Why dont you scrap it too? It 
belongs to an age that la past." i 

"I believe with all my heart thatcoun- \ 
try children should have schoolhouaee 
as good, school terms as long and 
teachers as well trained as city children 
have. And I believe they can have them 
too. But in the average one-room school 
we have a short term, Irregular attend- 
ance, a poorly trained teacher, absence 
of uniform standards of achievement In 
elementary grades, no special classes 
for the brighter children, poor supervi- 
sion and poor financial support..." 

In Kansas in the year Just closed we 
had 7,339 one-teacher rural schools, 
and they furnished the only chance that 
214,928 boys and girls had for an 
education. 

The majority of them were what are 
called cracker-box or boxcar schools. 
They were poorly heated, poorly lighted, 
dingy and unattractive.... 

The people of the community should 
be told clearly what consolidation will 
mean for them and what it will cost 

A school consolidation should riever 
be put throi^h if there is a considerable 
minority opposed to it. 

But where the people know what con- 
solidation means, what it will cost and 
are willing to pay for it, consolidation is 
the solution to the rural-school 
problem. 

by Jess W. Miley 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Kansas 
from "The Country Gentleman" Oct. 4, 

1924 
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has his own swing and teeter-totter The 
modern-style brick building opened in J 963. 
and Mrs Edith Clymer says. "I opened her up. 
and I hope I don't close her down " Declining 
enrollments, however, are taking trieirtoll. and 
next year there may be only four primary 
students 

At the Harmony School twenty miles west 
of Laramie. Shirley Ulley explains that children 
go to country school as long as they can but 
when those students are ready for junior high 
and senior high in town parents have to 
maintain two homes For seven years. Mrs 
Ulley would leave the ranch each week to stay 
in town with her children "I didn't like being 
away from home " she says "Every Monday 
morning I'd be a terrible grouch I'd get home 
Friday evening and haw? to start baking and 
cooking for the next week ahead You live out 
of a box— one box for the ranch and one box 
for the trailer in town " 

Mrs UlJey's story is common in rural Wyom- 
ing wnere parents are awarded 'isolation 
pay" from the district to help compensate for 
maintaining two homes Teachers are also 
isolated Last year at one of the rrorth schools 
in Albany County from Thanksgiving to eaty 
May the road was buried under snow Only 
fou'-wheel drive vehicles could gam access 

"North county" teachers try to get together 
once a week to share food and fellowship 
and as long as the roads are clear they may 
drive ninety miles pne way for dinner Such 
meak are important to discuss classroom 
activities and to plan class parties 



In most states the country schools ha^ 
been consoi 'dated When cars came upon the 
scene, small towr% grew and prospered 
Farmers could live in town and work their 
plac enduring the day 8uses could rar7 more 
students, and those- vime fiscal-minded 
school boards could no longer justify one 
teacher for a handfui of students in ooe. build- 
ing After World War J, Co'orado country 
schools began to close their doors and after 
World War II the rich legacy of one- and 
two-room schools was all but forgotten 

For a wh.le some school districts fought 
against consolidation" A school could be 
mainlined for two years without a leacher 
. but if a thtrci year went by the tiny district 
would be forced to merge with another dis- 
trict Families vA/ith older children or no child- 
ren would have to pay taxes in the 
newly- defined large' d-stnct Fo* tnat reason 
desperate districts would even hire married 
teacherc with children to teach their own 
offspring Anything to keep the distnc* intact 

Box socials raised funds In Karval, Colorado 
the women's club even wrote to President 
O >n's wife to have her send a small token 






Six old building* in Cokvodo replaced by consolidation. 
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IN APPRECIATION 



( Speech given by Mrs. Louise Jevne in May, 1966, at Medrose School *2, Ward County, North Dakota 
the last year the school was in session.) 



Mr. Martin, President of the School Board, I present to you Kermit Martin and Dwlght Kauffman. 
Thee© boys have worked hard, and they have successfully oompleted, with passing grades, both the State 
laminations and the ones I gave. It is with pleasure that I present ttiem to you for their diplomas. 

W$ are I nd ee d grateful to eaoh of you for the fine cooperation you have given to make this program 
successful. We are honored to have you with us. Miss Hofflne (an author). Thank you for coming. 

Mx\ ftyne (county superintendent), we appreciate your being here to present the awards. Our 
relations with your office have always been pleasant and we are happy to have you here. 

At this time, I wish to express my gratitude to the board for all they have done to make our year 
successful . I know I have been fortunate to have good school boards to work for, but I can ho nestly day I 
have never found any better than you. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Belrg a parent myself, I know some of the problems you mothers and fathers have, some of the 
sacrifices you make for your children, and some of the pride you s 

have a right to be proud of each of your boys and girls. They have worked hard and they have suooeeded. 
These are not Just nice words to please you. The student teacher's tests, my tests, the Stanford 
Achievement Ttets, and the State Exams all prove this to be true. You are to btoommended for the 
encouragement you have given your children that has made this kind of progress possible. Thank you 
for all you have done. We aspect this to be the last gradually from this school. 

The past two years here Tiave bean happy ones. I like ^forking with Miss Ewen and the student 
teachers. I love your boys and girls as only a teacher can. 

Thank you for the privilege of being your teacher. 



AN EIGHTH GRADER'S BROADER VIEW 



(Address Kermit Martin at the Medroee 8ohool, May, 1966.) 

Baok in May, 1949, whan I stood before many of you folks and gave THE BABBIT for our Mothers Day 
program, my view was not broad enough to think ahead to tonight to see myself stod^ 
these few words of appreciation. BUT HERE I AM, 

Our motto says THE HIGHER WE CLIMB THE BROADER THE VIEW. Through the past eight yeara 
Dwight and I have oome to realize, in some measure, that there is much to appreciate in our home, In 
our school, and in our oommunity. 

We are glad for our good homes, where we have been taught consideration and love for others, 
oleanllnees, thrift, work, worship of God, and many other necessary things. I remember when it did not 
seem so Important to wash my ears but now I know that Mom knows best 

When we started to school we took all the routine more or 1 ess as a matter of course. Late r we began to 
question. "Why should we learn about men who have been dead for years?" "What difference does it 
make whether a word lsa noun or a vert>? M It's a word ain't it? And Oyes, why shouldn't we say AIN'T. It 
seems everyone does. Ourviewhasbroadeneduntllweknowafew of the whys although, I confess — not 
all. 

But we are grateftil for all our teachers have done for us. Too- we sayTHANKYOUto the college, the 
student teachers, Miss Ewen and the school board. We know you have done much to help us. 

We are also thankful for the wonderful community in which we live . I'm sure we will never find any 
better neighbors and friends than you folks. 

May the view which has begun to broaden continue to do so as we continue to climb. We desire to bea 
credit to our home, our school, and our community. 

Thank you. 

Raru ilt Marttn now fcrms tna land of hia father and grandfather near Mlnot, North Dakota, and Dwlght Kauffrnan Is a physician in Iowa. 
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An early Pinon School, Colorado, bus. 



to be duct'oned off The handkerchief she sent 
fetched a high price 

Consolidation did come howe i er dnd 
most ruraf schools closed oown in favor of the 
larger more modern district schools As in the 
sandhills of Nebraska distance is st,|i a n;q 
problem in much of we stern South Dakota 
The children who attend rural s< hooK favel 
long distances to get to that one- room buid- 
ing where they spend the day with other 
children whose homes are just as remote from 
community life as their nwr Imagw the 
nearest school being rwpnry-f<vr m»les away 
and when you get there there are only s:* 
or ner students 1 

In one such sc' ^ there are two kmder- 
gartners twt> first ^ aders one secord-qrader 
one third-grader aryi one fourth -grader The 
schooi will 'ikely fonpoue 'o r at least eight 
more years Then pemap r it wiii be riosed or 
moved because all the children of the 
r^nch^s hi that vroniiy will be gone By that 
time c . >unger age group who Uvr in the area 
hdve grown up married and 'AMed fami- 
lies but probably not on the same ran* hes so 
the r er?rer of popular ion w»H shift Th*« school- 
house might ix> moved another old one 
revived or the school 'eft m the vmp place 
with some fami'ies traveling farther than 
others 

No small common school districts remained 
q ^ 'n South DaKOL-i after reorganisation 




77m? Rock Creek School bus, Mfc, Cb. One-room stone School House used 
since 19B1. 
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Shay Delp, (7) at Browns Park School, wearing a gift from his father- 
on elk's tooth between two badger claws. 



took place in the i960'.' Every small rural 
school is part of a scr noi district which often 
^•rs hundreds of sauare Titles But these 
schools carry on much ' ' fV rt y otd when they 
s^'ved much smaller Several teachers 
commented that the»r v -i chi'd'en are like 
a family the teacher ► nows each one person- 
ally and knows fi^e wea' ry ^e^ of each Stu- 
dents can work on th*-' owr get help ,>om 
the teacher on a one to one bas»s and have 
the opportunity to participate >n all the 
activates 

Cheryl Carstensen the tea-J^r ^t Alfalfa 
Vaiiey School sad feci that younger and 
older students ieam from r.n.h other, not only 
subject matter bur how tr give and take They 
learn how to work -wtr <nd cooperate with 
others despite vast differ nces 

Ranch famihes irve and -ok rogerher and 
few fathers go off to a cl, , , "* - >n which their 




family nas no pan The ranc h is tr >* familyjob 
aot just the father's responsibility and that 
makes for close family ties Because of this 
there is more personal contact between 
teachers and parents 

As Ms Carstensen said 'There is closer 
contact with both the parents of students in a 
lira I school ' As another teacher expressed ft 
It is a very peaceful atmosphere witn very few 
noisy distractions and plenty of fresh clean air 
There are lots o f wide open spaces for quite a 
variety of activities at recess and in c lassroom 
work Mostly the advantage comes from the 
people Everyone .s so friendly and parents are 
always willing to help' Paula Eisenboun 
who teaches at Big Foot Schoot in the Bad- 
lands said an dOy^nrage to tear hing in such a 
place 6 that ' nature 's </! yjur front door 
which is most msp'rng and eneMer' fu' 
'■Xpert me nts 

The 1980 United States Census made if fear 
that there k a strong tide of migrat • ba« k to 
• oral areas Th'i new ger oration o' urban and 
suburban refugees have indiraten a { lear pr/f- 
erenc e for tradi ! (una I values and 
uncomplicated lifestyles Perhaps the counts 
school will no longer ht a relK from the past 
The economic factors tnat pointed the way 
towards consolidation fifty =»nd s^rvv^ar- ago 
nave dow reversed themselves 

At SI9 000 a piece for » >ew school buses not 
including bus drivers c »'aries maintenance 
insurance and rapidly ■"'alating gasoline 
costs solar and wind powered * ounrry 
school* may be the wave of the future 
Enerqy-ef'icieni county scnools provided 
with prnodu. music health and special edu- 
cation services similar to their urban counter 
parts would ~'obably gain strong community 
support Realize that the big push for consoh 
dation took pfa^e ,vhen qaso'^e v v *as only 2S<r 
a gallon 
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Keams and one of four student*. 



brents and administrators need to look at 
alternatives In Colorado in the 1980-1981 
school year, fourteen rural school districts have 
switched to four day school weeks with either 
Monday or Friday off The experiment is pat- 
terned after a program launched by the Cimar- 
ron. New Mexico public schools and is 
designed to save energy In at least two stu- 
dies, however, not only was energy saved, but 
because of lObour 'lays, teachers found 
themselves at least two //eeks ahead of les- 
son plans made the previous year 

Country schools may once again flourish for 
another reason, parents are increasingly dis- 
satisfied with current urban education As 
Marian Cramer states 

The baneful notion that parents as a 
class are neither qualified nor 
fesponsible human agents when it 
comes to the schooling of their 
children must be challenged 
The cold, poorly lit one-room schools 
denounced in the early !900's by such experts 
as N C MacDonald from North Dakota and 
>ss W Mfley from Kansas no longer serve the 
public Inexperienced teachers have been 
replaced by young professionals Tight-fisted 
penny-pinching school boards have given 
way to well financed' and state-supported 
school districts EF Scnumacher's small is 
beautiful" ethic is beginning to make sense to 
many people The time is npe for a renaissance 
in rural education 

in the last twenty years education innova- 
tion' has cons«stent!y derived from country 
school roots The "open concept" plan is a 
direct descendant of the one-room school 
"Ind'vidualized instruction " now an 
educational by-word, was the only possible 
way for one teacher to teach twenty-five stu- 
dents at eight different grade levels A recent 
movement towards replacing graded 
classrooms with "family" groupings mirrors 
the close-knit ties of the country school expe- 
rience ' Peer counseling' is a new definition 
for students helping students, country school 
kids with the teacher's sanction have done 
this for years Henrietta Greenfield a retired 
teacher with forty-four years of experience 
made a very pertinent observation when she 
said. 'In the rural school the child was taught 
eight times over ' 

One-room "country" schools may first 
appear , n urban areas where parents seex 
better control over the classroom and its con- 
tent AJong the Wasatch Front in Utah the 
private traditional school is flourishing as is 
the even more radical concept of the home 
school 

Quite possibly the future of successful edu- 
cation m this country is dependent upon a 
return not only to the basics which were uner- 
ringly taught in country schools, but also to rhe 
community valups which country schools 
O ted it is arrwinq how much of the 



school's time and efforts went into teacmng 
students how to live witn one another and to 
find a niche within the surrounding commun- 
ity; The rural counrry school is the only mst.tu 
tion which seems to have no successor to fill 
its place 

The country school, like the agranan society 
envisioned by Thomas Jefferson has collided 
with the scientific/technical world and has 
been beaten, or at least seriously set back 
Whether this will be a permanent loss no one 
can tell Judging from the people interviewed 
and the documents examined, the country 
yrhooi has much to offer in the way of turning 
out human beings who can share wtV one 
another and enjoy a sense of community 



Maybe that is their role today creating an 
alternate life style of sharing and joy among 
human beings 

The country school legacy requires careful 
examination The key to its future lies in its 
past 

Portions of this essay by Andrew Gull'ford 
originally appeared in 'The Christian Science 
Monitor" Othei material is from staff members 
Sarah Judge Topek* Kansas Dan Rylance 
Gunci Forks North Dakota, Caroline Hatton 
Edqemont South Dakota Herbert Blakely, 
Madison South Dakota Jessie Embry Provo 
Utah Robert BartheH PowpI\ Wyoming 



"Poet in Residence at b Country School" 

The school greets me like a series 

of sentence fragments sent out to recess. 

Before I hit the front door 

rm into a game of baseball soccer. 

My first kick's a foul; my second sails 

over the heads of the oiufielders; 

rounding third base, I suck in my stomach 

and dodge the throw of a small blue-eyed boy. 

I enter the school, sucking apples of wind. 

In the fifth-grade section of the room 

i stand in the center of an pld rug and ask, 

Where would you go where no one could find you, 

a secret place where you'd be invisible 

to everyone except yourselves; 

what would you do there: what would you say? 

I ask them to imagine they're there, 

and writing a poem. As I walk around the room, 

I look at the wrists of the kids, 

green and alive, careful with silence. 

They are writing themselves into faUen elms, 

corners of barns, washouts, and alkali fiats. 

I watch until a tiny boy approaches, 

who says he can't think of a place, 

who wonders today, at least, if 

he Just couldn't sit on my lap. 

Tomorrow, he says, he'll write. 

And so the two of us sit under a clock, 

beside a gaudy picture of a butterfly, 

and a sweet poem of Christina Rosetti's. 

And in all that silence, neither of us 

can imagine where he'd rather be. 

Dr ixmovan Wek h 
Kearney State (j)tte(je 
Kearney. Nebraska 




COUNTRY SCHOOL LEGACY 
ARCHIVE REPOSITORIES 

Robert L Knecht 
Kansas State Historical Society 
120 West Wth Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 

Joanne L Dodds 

Western History Research Room 

Pueblo Library District 

WO E. Abrfendo A/e. 

Pueblo, CO 81004 

Doris Timpertey 

Kearney Center for Archives & 

History 

CaMn T. Ryan Library 
Kearney State College 
Kearney, NE 68847 

Dr. Gary Topping 
Curator of Manuscripts . 
Utah State Historical Society 
300 Rio Grande 
Salt Lake City, UT 84K>! 

Dan Rylance. Curator 

Orln G- Ubby Manuscript Collection 

Chester Frta Library 

University of North Dakota 

Grand Forks, ND 58202 

Eric Moody 
Manuscript Curator 
Nevada Historical Society 
1650 Virginia St. 
Reno, NV 89503 

John Olsgaard 

Government Documents/ArchMst 
I.D. Weeks Library 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, SD 57069 

Phil Roberts 

Document Supervisor 

Historical Research & Publications 

Wyoming State Archives 

Barrett Building 

Cheyenne, WY 82002 

Anyone having additional material on 
country schools from the eight states 
listed above is encouraged to send it to 
the appropriate address. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



urite a good hand 
black snake 

pniy 

spoke cj pwue 
standard schn>l 

teat /vr s institute 

orthography 
rally day 

n<» mat school 



to wrne perfect penmanship with all of the frills and swirls 
accompanying the Spertcerian or Palmer method 
buHwhip, displayed in some country urhmls for the 
benefit of unmly students, no documentation of a teacher 
ever using one 

outhouse Variations included everything from three hole 
outhouses to just one-hcle for the girls, and boys used the 
stable 

a series of a primer and six graded readers using selections 
of literary merit designed to suit the age level and interest 
of the students First published in 1836 with sales of o\er 
12S million by 1920 

to stand in front of the class or the community and to recite 
a poem or speech memorized by heart' 
refers to standards of heat, lighting, and sanitation set forth 
in the carlv 1900 s to upgrade rural sch(X)ls Standards 
varied slightly from state to state Tsually playground 
equipment was required 

summer courses for teachers that lasted from six to ten 

daw often it was the first education that teachers received 

after graduating from eighth grade 

spelling Spelling matches or spell downs were fasonte 

e.ents for classes and communities 

any rally or social event that occurred at a country school, 

usual 1> an all day affair such as— discussion of women's 

right to vote, prohibition, new farming techniques, reh 

gious revivals, etc 

original name for higher education teacher preparation 
school, many ha\e evolved into four year colleges and 
universities 
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OUR LITTLE COUNTRY SCHOOL 



REFRAIN: 



ist 

Verse 



Verse 



yd 

Verse 



4th 
Verse 



REFRAIN 



Out on th** windswept prairie. 
Up in the clear cold mountains 
Stands a little country schoolhouse. 
With a bell and a pot bellied stove. 
Down in the red clay canyons, 
Way out on a grassy hill — 
We haven't forgotten 
Our little country school. 
And you know we never will. 

In Broken Bone and Dunkley. 

In Fly Gulch and Pagoda. 

We learned our ABC's. 

We added our 1.2.3'*. 

We sat down when we missed a word 

At the good old spelling bee. 

At Prairie Rose and Fairview. 
At Moon Hill and Coal Creek. 
We brought our own lunch pail. 
On horseback and through dale. 
Sometimes we earned a spanking. 
And our ponies heard us wail. 

In Kansas and Nevada. 
In Utah and Wyoming. 
McGuffcy's were so dear. 
They taught us our Shakespeare. 
We pledged allegiance to the flag 
From first grade through the years. 

In Nebraska and Dakota. 

In Colorado too. 

Our Schoolhouse was a key 

To learning history. 

Hands of our parents built the school. 

And began the community. 

Out on the windswept prairie. 
Up in the clear cold mountains 
Stands a little country schoolhouse. 
With a bell and a pot bellied stove. 
Down in the red clay canyons. 
Way out on a grassy hill— 
Wc haven't forgotten 
Our little couatry school. x 
And you know wc never will. 
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After one look at the building, I was sure I had 
lost my wind, ft was built of rough boards with 
double-boarded walls with tarpaper between the 
boards. We had a small box heater to heat the 
building which it didn't do in cold weather. 
When it was really cold we moved the desks up 
as close as we could to the stove. 

Olive Salladay, Teacher, 
South Par/;, Colorado, 1927 

At the turn of the century, the United States had 200, 00Q one- 
room schools, but now thpre are little more than a thousand in oper- 
ation. What happened to all of those simple white frame buildings 
that dotted the prairie or were tucked away in narrow mountain 
valleys? 

They had names like Brush Creek School, Fairview, Broken Bone, 
Windy Point, Pagoda, Dunkley, Sleepy Cat, Elk Head, Moon Hill, 
and Fly Gulch. 

From l8?0 until 19^0, the one-room school played a vital part 
in the settling of the American West. Rural America y/as raised 
in a country school, and those values and traditions which make 
up our combined heritage were taught by teachers in isolated ^ com- 
munities on vast sweeps of the mountains and plains. The buildings 
remain as silent testaments to a nation of immigrants bent on 
success. „ . 

No one knows how many one-room school buildings still stand. 
Those schools that have not been burned or demolished are being 
destroyed by simple neglect and natural deterioration. 

VERNACULAR ARCHITECTURE 

Architecturally the schools are as diverse as those. wh 
them. All of the schools are made from whatever material 
at hand—wood, stone, logs, adobe, brick, and sod. The f 
Nebraska schools were little more than sod huts with dirt 
crude doors, and leaky roofs. In one Kansas sod school, ^ 
snake fell through the roof only to land on the pot-belli 
stove arid begin to sizzle! 
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The line blurs and the definitions blend as to what constitutes 
a country school, but the rationale is the same in every state. A 
community with a "school was a community with a future. Unlike the 
east where the settlers built churches first, in the West all man- 
ner of men were to be found who spoke a variety of languages and 
held quite different religious beliefs. Schools therefore took 

In the years from 1875 schoolhouses were erected in Nebraska 
at the rate of approximately one each day— and fcr the next quarter 
century, a new schoolhouse was erected every two days. In Scotts 
Bluff County, Nebraska, a school was built in 1886 with walls of 
baled straw, a sod roof, and a dirt floor. It was sixteen feet 
long,, twelve feet wide, and' seven feet high. Within two years 
cattle had devoured it! 

CROSS LIGHTING 

In a building without electricity and with no budget for kero- 
sene, lighting presented a serious problem. Most schools, there- 
fore, had windows on the east and the blackboard on the west. 
Some schools had windows on both sides, but for y^s the notion 
prevailed that if light came from two sources, students doing writ- 
ten work would ruin their eyes. A few brave districts tackled 
the problem by putting windows to the north fcr a constant , even 
light, but the building must have been freezing cold in winter. 
Says Nora Mohberg, retired teacher from Milnor, North Dakota: 
"The country schoolhouse was the most utilitarian 
building imaginable but in most instances it had 
one serious drawback. That was the cress lighting 
that often injured the eyes of the students with- 
out being noticed. If the windows were in the north 
and south walls, the damage was not so great. But 
windows on the east and west often created reflect- 
ions that were injurious to the eyes of the students 
although no one really understood what was happen- 
ing at that time." 

INTERIORS 

Most schools were plainly furnished with a woodstove, blackboard, 
teacher's desk, students' desks, and very few books, slates, maps 
and charts. Occasionally the teacher's desk was on an elevated 
platform at the front of the room and the blackboard rose above 
vertical hardwood wainscotting. k.<i v . m itt+i« 

Books were few because rural farmers and ranchers had very little 
disposable cash, and it was their taxes that ran the small local 
school districts. Quite often the rural teacher with am ea g £ in- 
come of only $50 a month had the only steady income in the distr ict . 

Regardless of finances, however, every school proudly ^splayed 
the American flag and the ever present portraits of Washington and 
Lincoln-often bought with money from the teacher's pocket. Count- 
less immigrant children revered those portraits as the greatest 
sy^bolTof our nation. Washington represented the founding of our 
country and Lincoln was honored for preserving our unity. 
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PLAYGROUNDS 

Country schools had very little playground equipment, if any, 
and what they had usually was homemade. Instead children played 
games that required no equipment such as "Annie Over", "Fox and 
Geese", "Pom, Pom, ?ull Away", and a hundred variations of t< z* 
"Blind Man's Bluff" and "Simon Says." 

In Wyoming, children enjoyed chasing gophers. Killing rattle- 
snakes was also great fun in the plains states. Baseball became 
popular when districts could afford bats, balls, and mits. Then, 
of course, many students enjoyed playing tricks on the teacher 
who was ojften young, single, female, and not much older than her 
scholars. 

The standardization movement swept across the country before 
Word War I and districts competed to upgrade local education 
with better schools, outhouses, school libraries, and playground 
equipment. 

LIFESTYLE 

Country schools dominated rural education in the West in those 
historic years between the fencing of the open range and the first 
black-topped roads. Schools were built to serve the community^ 
and centrally located so that children had no more than four miles 
to 7 walk to school. 

During the day, children Xrora the first through the eighth grade 
worked and learned as one big family. Older children helped younger 
ones, and in turn the younger children listened to the older ones 
recite. Children knew what was expected of them and everyone had 
a role in plays or a position on the baseball team. 

At night and on holidays, parents used the building as a commun- 
ity center for voting, dancing, card-playing, socializing, debating, 
church, Sunday school, weddings, funerals, grange meetings and 
water board meetings. 

The country school was the focal point of rural communities, and 
many generations of Americans received their entire formal educa- 
tion in a one-room white clapboard school. 

In the words of Dr. Fred Schroeden 

But the farther I travel from 't*at quaint and frag- 
rant beginning, the closer is my affinity to the 
goals of the resourceful and idealistic rural 
teacher for whom no subject, course or age was sep- 
arated from its neighbors, and with whom the school 
day became an invitation to circles of experience, 
widening outward from the common room so that child, 
community, nature, books, and imagination were 
unified in an adventure of growing and learning. 
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SI * fifty 11 by 14 color and black & white prints framed 16 by 20 
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5 # country school photographs from eight states 

| * all photfcs taken between June, 1980 and June, l98l 
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t 1. Bustos School: Huerfano County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 
£ Located south of highway #10 near Cucharas Reservoir, 

| the school is names for the Bustos family who homesteaded 

§ in the area in the 1870' s. The family came from Tierra 

g Amarilla, New Mexico. 

mi 

| 2. Willows School: Custer County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 

S Children who once attended this school south of Westcliffe 

* now square dance here. 

Ui 

t 3. Granite School: Custer County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 
" Located on a ridge east of Granite, the school closed 

g in 1958. It appears to be two one-room schools spliced 

| together; a not uncommon occurence. 

Howard School: Fremont County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 
This school is west of Howard. No coin was needed to 
pass through this turnstile to get an education. Howard 
School had the only wallpapered oiithouse found in south- 
ern Colorado? it was green to- match the classroom walls. 

5. Nathron School: Lake County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 
The architect must have modeled this, the only school 
in Nathrop, after churches built back East. 

6. Malta School: Lake County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 
Located west of Leadville along highway #24, the 
community of Malts was named for the Malta Smelt- 
ing Works. There is a teache^age to the rear of 
the building, and the Malta School has the only 
surviving wagon shed in southern Colorado. 
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Cedarwood School? Pueblo County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 
This view is typical of the isolation of many country 
schools. The building is east of Colorado City. 



8» Mount Pleasant School i Alamosa County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 
Perhaps the treen are mute testimony to some remote Arbor 
i Day program. Tho school is west of Alamosa. 

9< Westcliffe School i Custer County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 
This Westcliffe school was restored by the community 
as a Colorado Centennial-Bicentennial project in 1976. 

10. Malachite School i Huerfano County, CO by Edwin L. Dcdds 
Located southwest of Redwing, this was one of several 
schools which had over the entrance a sign proclaiming 
it a -State of Colorado, Approved Standard School". 

11:. Mustang School: Huerfano County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 

This school is located near the Pueblo County Line close 
i to the Denver and Rio Grande railroad. A number of 
i Swedish families lived in the area, and the ^ teacher' s 
; quarters were in thje east side of the building. 

13. Maxwell Mine Church/School* Las Wimas County, CO by Edwin L. Dodds 
Accounts vary as to the use of this building which is 
listed in the Historic American Building Survey. ^ The 
school is an the Maxwell Mine property. 

y 

1$. Paragon School: Gunnison County, CO by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
The Paragon School has been moved to the Pioneer Museum 
grounds at Gunnison. The curved front windows and elab- 
orate bell tower designate it as an architecturally 
unique rural school. 

Ik. Brown's Park Schooli Moffat County, CO by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
Dan Vogeler teaches 1st through 6th grade at one of the last 
operative one-room schools in the state. Located north of 



Sunbeam, the school is made of two separate one-room 
buildings that were hauled in and joined together. 



15. Tructon Schooli El Paso County, CO by Andrew Gulliford (color)*-- 
This Waterbury Jacketed Stove was the finest available 

when the four-room Tructon High School was finished in 
1917. The school served as a hospital during the flu 
epidemic of 1918. It is now owned and maintained by a church. 

16. Stove Prairie School; Larimer County, CO by Randall Teeuwen (color) 
Children leave the Stove Prairie School 25 miles 'west of 

Fort Collins like they have done every school day since 1896. 
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17. White Rock School: Rio Blanco County, CO by Randall Teeuwen 
This log school on Strawberry Creek northwest, of Meeker 

is still used as a community center. The rancher photo- 
graphed inside the school attended class here. Trie wood- 
stove and chairs have been in the building for at least 
fifty years. 

18. White Reck School: Rio Blanco County, CO by Randall Teeuwen 

19. White Rock School* Rio Blanco County, CC by Randall Teeuwen 

20. Big Springs School: Douglas County, KS by Randall Teeuwen 
The original stone school at Big Springs was replaced 

in 1869 by a large frame building provided by the United 
Brethren Church. This is the third District No. 72 Big 
Springs School — and the last. 

21. Barber School: Douglas County, KS by Randall Teeuwen 
Like many eastern Kansas country schools, the Barter 
School No. 82 was quarried from native limestone. An 
agreement dated October 23, l°7l specifies the dimen- 

sions as 24 by 36 feet with a 12 foot ceiling. Total cost $600. 

22. X District No. 32: Stanton County, NE.by Andrew Gulliford (color) 

Built in 1925, this green stucco school in the rolling 
hills north of Schuyler is still in use as are over 
300 country schools in Nebraska. 

23. Little Salt Creek School: Lancaster County, NE by Andrew Gulliford 
This one-room white school is still in use and (color; 
located only two miles east of the downtown Lincoln 

exit off Interstate 80. 

24. unidentified school: Dixon County, NE by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
Situated in the woods only a stone's throw from a Nebraska 
state park and the Missouri River, this school appears to 

be in use northwest of Ponca. 

25. Sioux Creek School: Loup County, NE by Randall Teeuwen 
The all brick District No. 4 school was built with 
large windows to the north and south, and it is as 

solid as the day it was completed ten miles west of Burwell. 

26. Riverside District No.l: Garfield County, NE.by Randall Teeuwen 
Finished in 1924, the Riverside School had windows to the 

west and south and a handsome bell tower. Built only 
four miles east of the Sioux Creek School, both districts 
lost to consolidation. 
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27. Allen Duncan and the Fairview School : Buffalo County, NE 

by Randall Teeuwen 
Twelve miles north and four miles east of Kearney, District 
No. 110 was buil} in the l880's. Allen Duncan says, "That's 
the only building I went to school in. I didn't pass 
ancient history so I had to repeat eighth grade. I had 
a real good country education. We raised by six boys 
and a girl, but my education through the eighth grade 
was as good as my kids through high school!" 

28. Golconda School : Humboldt County, NV by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
Originally a booming mining camp, few people now live 

in Golconda which is eighteen miles east of Winnemucca. 
The school is fascinating because the plans apparently 
called for three one-room classrooms united by a bell tower. 

29. Leonard Creek Ranch School* Humboldt County, NV by Andrew Gulliford 
Most Nevada ranches had their own schools 100 years ago. 

Today the Montero family still has their own tiny one-room 
school in a building constructed in 19l8. The school is 
90 miles northwest of Winnemucca where the ranch lies on 
the edge. of the Black Rock Desert. 

30. Ruby Valley Schools Elko County, NV by Andrew Gulliford 
This is the original Ruby Valley School built when the 
first Mormons came into the valley. Today a modern two- 
room brick school built in 19°^ serves their great, great 
grandchildren. 

31. Old Jiggs School» Elko County, NV by Andrew Gulliford 
The ornate gate is to keep cattle out and children in. 
The school is now a post office with this sign above 
the mailboxes: "If you leave a message Fre'll get you 
stamps, but take your packages to the bar." 

32. Jiggs School: Elko County, NV by Andrew Gulliford 
Fourteen students grades 1st through 7th learn in 
this small trailer. Aline Mooney is in her fourth 
year of teaching, and she insists that rural school 
teachers must be organized and able to do a dozen things 
s imo ult ane o usl y . 

33. Broken Bone School: Benson County, ND by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
Built in 1906, the two story Broken Bone School at 

Pleasant Lal:e, North Dakota was designed with one 

upstairs and one downstairs classroom. | 

34. Meyer School: Pierce County, ND by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
Like many country schools, the Meyer School now serves 

as a voting place and as the Meyer Township Hall. It is 
between Pleasant Lake and Rugby. 
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35. Grand Harbor School: Ramsey County, ND by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
This school, District No. 6.. Bay No. 1, closed in i960 
and the books are still on the shelves. The number of 
people who voted in each'-election since i960 can be 
found on the blackboards. 

36. Nora Mohberg and the Center School 1 Richland Coun1&, ND 

by Andrew Gull if ord (color) # t i 

Mrs. Mohberg taught for years in rural schools and testifies i 
that adult immigrants often attended rural schools to learn 
English and the American monetary system. 

37. Amidon School: Slope County, ND by Randall Teeuwen 
This school is still in use. Note the teacher's living 
quarters in the trailer and the adjacent one-room school 
that is now the library. 

38. Roller School: Pall River County,^ by Andrew Gulliford 
Located north of Ardmore, this one-room school was named 
after the nearest family^- the Roler's. Windows,only face 
the east to avoid cross lighting, and the flagpole per- 
manently leans east because of prevailing northwest winds. 

39. Roller School interior: Fall River County, SD by Andrew Gulliford 

m 

40. Roller School playround: Fall River County, SD by Andrew Gulliford 

i+1. Molan School: Hutchinson County, SD by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
Built during the last period of country school construction 
in the 1930' s, this school south of Freeman boasts a full 
basement, hardwood floors, windows that only face north 
for even light, and outhouses built to WPA standard^. 

42. unidentified school: Roberts County, SD by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
* Located north of 5isseton on highway #81, this one-room, 

white, rural school typifies thousands of country 
schools that once dotted the mountain and plains states. 

43. Thistle School: Utah County, UT by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
\ This solid sandstone school was built from a plan 

book and intended to be used for generations in those 
days before the invention of school buses. 

44. Esther Cambell, Vernal: 'Tintah County, UT by Andrew Gulliford (color) 
"Miss Estiu-" as her pu^ls called her, taught for years 

in Colorado rural schools like Elk Springs, Skull Creek, 
Brown's Park, Twin Wash, Greystone, Mantle, Ladore, ard 
Loyd School. 
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45. Slater School t Platte County, WY by Randall Teeuwen 

Renovated by the Slater Women's Club, this school met 
all the requirements to be a Wyoming Standard School, 
and had only sixteen teachers between 191 8-1 9^. The 
furnishings are completely authentic* 

k6. Slater School interior? Platte County, WY by Randall Teeuwen 

4?, Slater School interior i Platte ^oorty, WY by Randall Teeuwen 

48. Pairview School pump: Platte Counts . WY by Andrew Gulliford 
The Pairview School north of Wheatland is still in use 

as a Sunday school, and the pusp remains not far from 
the front door. 

49. Axford School: Platte County, WY by Andrew Gulliford 
Originally twelve miles southwest of Wheatland, 
this circa 1919 school was moved around a great 
deal as were many of the one-roor- frame school 
buildings when farm populations shifted. 

50. Keelinc School: Niobrara County, WY by Andrew Gulliford 
Attendance at the Keeline School ran from twenty 

to forty students. The Jireh rural school had to 
be moved in for a lunch room and recreation hall, 
but now Keeline, 17 miles west of Lusk, has only 
two remaining residents. 



***«#* 



photographs on display at the Colorado Heritage Center, Danver, 
June 13— July 13. 198l 

The Buffalo Bill^Historical Center, Cody, Wyoming, October 1 — 
December 16 f 1961 

other dates are available/contact: Project Director 

Country School legacy 
Box 305 

Silt, CO 81652 
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